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Disillusionment comes from looking for justice 
in mansions instead of on street corners 


THE SENSE OF INJUSTICE. By Edmond 
N. Cahn. New York: New York University 
Press. $3.50. 


Edmond Cahn has written of justice in a 
style so admirably lucid and cogent that his 
work must be ranked among the classics in 
the subject, and with a scope that makes 
his study also a classic of our age of pragma- 
tism and empiricism. 

Mr. Cahn, a professor of law at New 
York University and a practicing lawyer, re- 
veals himself as both an enlightener of men 
and an everyday companion of men, for his 
approach is refreshingly unorthodox. “The 
disillusionments men experience,” he says, 
“come from looking for justice in mansions, 
where it is not to be found, instead of at 
street corners where it makes its appear- 
ance.” It continues with this bit of sage ad- 
vice for all who want to see justice done: 
“What justice is we know before the occa- 
sion, but only the occasion discloses precisely 
what it calls on us to do.” The actual occa- 
sion for seeing justice done, it goes without 
saying, is not specified by any elaborate 
philosophical treatise on justice. On the con- 
trary, it is precisely when justice is violated 
that the average man perceives its impor- 
tance. Then something stirs in him, ond 
moves him to protest; something that Mr. 
Cahn calls the “sense of injustice.” And we 
have our fingers on the very pulse and mean- 
ing of justice in human society. 

This is the key to Cahn’s approach, al- 
ways in terms of the concrete instance in 
which men are moved by the sense of in- 
justice to attack the subversion of justice. In- 
stead of writing in the usual terms of natural 
law, therefore, Cahn is in search of “what is 
active, vital, and experiential in the reactions 
of human beings.” He says, 

“Where justice is thought of in the 
customary manner as an ideal mode or 
condition, the human response will be 
merely contemplative, and contempla- 
tion bakes no loaves. But the response 
to a real or imagined sense of injustice 
is something quite different; it is alive 
with movement and warmth in the hu- 
man organism.” 

Justice would then appear to be “not a 
state, but a process; not a condition, but an 
action . . . the active process of remedying 
or preventing what would arouse the sense 
of injustice.” 

The sense of injustice is a “blend of reason 
and empathy. Without reason it could not 
serve the ends of social utility, which only 
observation, analyses and science can dis- 
cern. Without empathy, it would lose its 
warm sensibility and its cogent natural drive.” 
So armed with a key for getting at the living 
root of human motive, Mr. Cahn shows how 
the sense of injustice has served in almost 
endless ways as the growing edge of the law, 
shaping the institutions of government that. 


in the will of a free people, must be ever 
more responsive to the total human needs 
of every individual person. It is the sense 
of injustice that can prevent, if anything can, 
the individual’s getting lost in a mass society, 
under an unfeeling, impersonal, ultimately 
inhuman and hostile State. For to define 
the sense of injustice is to make clear that 
each individual normally has the moral and 
intellectual capacity to interpret injustice to 
any individual as an attack upon himself. By 
empathy he is able to project himself into 
the shoes of another person to make more 
personally real what would otherwise be 
merely anonymous suffering; by means of his 


reason the individual can foresee that he, too, © 


will inevitably become a victim of the same 
injustice if it is not brought to an end 
speedily and effectively before it infects 
society at large. 

The nascent reformer will not find here a 
specific program for action. But he will find 
something better, a philosophy for action 
based upon accurate and perceptive observa- 
tion of human behavior, issuing in an inter- 
pretation of our social struggle for justice 
that illuminates not only how law has fol- 
lowed the bidding of an emerging ethical in- 
sight, but how new occasions for the perfec- 
tion of justice may be recognized in the 
human responses to fear, guilt and insecurity 
in our present society. The argument 
throughout pays full respect to the tensions 
that actually operate as men seek to recon- 
cile justice and power in their written con- 
stitutions, their legal procedure, and their 
always hopeful attempts to remedy defects 
by additional legislation; as men try to pro- 
tect their freedoms amid the overwhelming 
conflicts of our time that place a premium 
upon the achievement of a manageable social 
order, often at the expense of freedom; and 
as the popular desire for social and political 
security turns almost hysterically to law and 
government to provide it, even at the cost 
of penalizing necessary change. 

Cautioning us against oversimplifying 
the problem of freedom in order to gain a 
factitiously clear and sharp outline against 
the inadvertence and non-purposiveness that 
befog the issues, Mr. Cahn warns us we may 
succumb to one of the three dramatic illu- 
sions of our day. First, he describes the 
“illusion of thetableau,” in which uninformed 
or complacent observers “believe that free- 
dom resides in the present forms of law 
which are all that they respect.” The 
second illusion is that of the “epilogue.” 
This illusion “arises out of a nostalgia for 
past achievements, to which current strug- 
gles seem like a mere ‘epilogue.’ Its victims 
believe that freedom resides in past forms 
... Third, and most seductive, “is the illu- 
sion of the ‘second-act curtain’ highly cher- 
ished by scholars and_ theoreticians, Its 
dupes see the realization of freedom in the 


next following stage of constitutional re- 
forms. The second-act curtain has been 
rung down; the solution of all antitheses is 
surely ahead in the third and final act.” 


CLYDE D, WILLIAMS 


Down to the roots 

THE PATHS OF HEALING, By Alexander 
Winston, Portland, Maine: published by the 
First Parish Church. 

Sermons with the freshness and power of 
these could only have been written by a 
preacher whose sinews are strengthened by 
a definitely new-fashioned Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. At least, such manifest authority as 
we feel in these few pages could not have 
come from the pen of any prophet of 
neologism in our denominational midst. 

Here are five strong sermons which reveal 
in utterly convincing terms what Jesus’ gos- 
pel has to say to people who need a little 
humility, who need to send the foreign 
guilts in their minds down a psychological 
spillway, who need to open and drain the 
wounds that have been made in their lives, 
who must recognize our world’s need of the 
Christian resolve which grows out of right- 
eousness and flags not at the sorest set-back, 
and who try to storm their way into happi- 
ness instead of following an_ intelligently 
and prayerfully worked out plan. 

Dr. Winston writes with a lively sim- 
plicity which enables him to breathe real 
energy into such words as repentance, con- 
fession and forgiveness. But the chief dis- 
tinction of these sermons lies in their depth— 
they go further down to the roots of life 
than most preachers dare—they do_ this 
because they are personally supported by 
the conviction that we can be one with God. 

CLAYTON BROOKS HALE 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


E. POWER BIGGS ON RECORDS 


Give Christmas joy, to others or to 
yourself, in COLUMBIA RECORDS of 
fine organ music, played by E. Power 
Biggs. Hear these records, LP and 78 
rpm, at your local record store: “Bach's 
Royal Instrument ML 4284-5,” “Organ 
Music of Bach ML 4097,” “French Organ 
Music ML 4195,” ‘‘Mendelssohn’s Sixth 
Organ Sonata ML 2076,” “A West- 
minster Suite ML 4331.” 
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The Lay Reader’s 


Bookshelf 


One of the most delightful gifts for both 
getting and giving at Christmas is a book. 
Richer in content than many more expensive 
items and usually more lasting, a book pro- 
vides an actual experience in living. For 
you who would like to put books on the top 
of your list, here are some December sugges- 
tions for Christmas shopping. 

A DREAMER’S JOURNEY, acclaimed by 
librarians among the best books of 1949, is 
the autobiography of one of America’s great 
teacher-philosophers, Morris Raphael Cohen. 
Many of you will perhaps be interested in 
following the dramatic story of the little 
Russian-Jewish boy of Neshwies who came to 
this country in the great wave of immigration 
that took place around the turn of the cen- 
tury and “thought” his way up to become 
one of the intellectual leaders of his era. 

Another of our favorite biographies is 
Henry Steele Commager’ss THEODORE 
PARKER, YANKEE CRUSADER which THE 
BEACON Press has reissued so that it is now 
permanently available for parents to put into 
the hands of the “young adults” in every 
family. Exciting reading for everyone, 
YANKEE CRUSADER is particularly good 
for those who would like to become more 
familiar with the dynamic heritage of Uni- 
tarianism. Theodore Parker was a man who 
was so completely “committed” to his beliefs 
that in the case of abolition he had to keep 


ky 


By Donald 
Culross and Noel Peattie 


Ny 
For Christmas giv- 
ing and receiving here is a 
treasure. A Cup of Sky offers 
all the beauty and wonder 
of God's created world of 
Nature in an enthralling 
blend of fact and figure. 


The word-wizardry 
by which they communicate 
their knowledge opens our 
eyes, stirs our minds, and 
fills our hearts with gratitude 
for the gift of life in so 
marvelous a universe." 


The Chaplain 


$2.50 H.M.Co. 4 


a gun on his desk for his own protection. An- 
other mature and excellent book for young 
people is PATHBREAKERS by Nina Moore 
Tiffany; short biographies of six “Pioneers 
of Religious Liberalism”— Channing, Huide- 
koper, Parker, Samuel and Julia Ward Howe, 
and, of course, Emerson. . . . We also recom- 
mend expenditure of only twenty-five cents 
for the new Beacon Reference Series pam- 
phlet, UNITARIANISM, SOME PAST HIS- 
TORY AND PRESENT MEANINGS, by 
Harry B. Scholefield, minister of the Phila- 
delphia church. 


At least one more book is “a must!” Pub- 
lished in time for the California Centennial 
in October, was a book every AUY’r should 
find under his Christmas tree; one every 
home should own: APOSTLE OF LIB- 
ERTY: STARR KING IN CALIFORNIA, 
by Arnold Crompton, minister of the Oak- 
land, California church. The story of 
Thomas Starr King belongs to the whole 
country, for it is United States history; 
the story of how one man who happened 
to be (or perhaps because he was!) a 
Universalist-Unitarian minister, helped to 
save the Union by saving the great rich 
state of California for the Union. Biography, 
yes, but also history! [Note: The price is 
$1.75, but if you’d like to have your copy 
autographed, send check for $1.95 addressed 
to the author, care First Unitarian Church, 
Oakland 12, California, with name-and ad- 
dress. Autographed copy, gift-wrapped if 


desired, adequately packed, will be sent im- . 


mediately. ] 


A new book which will be popular as a 
Christmas gift is THE FOUNTAIN OF 
LIFE, a literary anthology of prose and 
verse from the Bible, selected by a British 
scholar, A. G. Prys-Jones. Its recommenda- 
tion by the Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland gives assurance that this is a 
“safe” gift for orthodox as well as Unitarian 
friends. 


Books for the “highbrow?” Yes, indeed, 
BEACON PRESS has plenty! We had just 
finished reading the late Max Radin’s subtle 
and amusing EPICURUS MY MASTER 
(UNIV. OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS) when 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s STOIC, CHRIS- 
TIAN, AND HUMANIST approviately 
came to hand. Like the Radin book, readers 
who have a classical background and stu- 
dents who are trying to acquire one, will find 
this most enjoyable. For those who like his- 
tory in general, there’s HISTORY, ITS PUR- 
POSE AND METHOD, by G. N. Renier; 
THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMA- 
TION, by Wilhelm Pauck; SOCIAL PHIL- 
OSOPHIES OF AN AGE OF CRISIS, by 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. In the field of American 
history: THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM, by Andrew Landale 
Drummond, which we assure you is any- 
thing but dull; THE AMERICAN TRADI- 
TION IN RELIGION AND FDUCATION, 
by R. Freeman Butts, and the companion 
compilation of American literature on this 
subject from the time of Roger Williams, 
CORNERSTONES OF RELIGIOUS FREE- 
DOM IN AMERICA, Joseph L. Blau, editor. 


“As for me, give me a book,” says the boy 
bookworm as he starts to “devour” a nice, 
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THE TWO GODS OF CHRISTMAS 

By. Kenneth Patton~.:.accct teers 15 


MARY — THE GOSPELS VS. THE POPES 
By Henry J. Chdbirys $2500) .A,..>.. 17 


BEYOND THE POINT OF NO RETURN 
By Warren B. Walshea-ea tee. 21 


PATHS TO THE POLICE STATE — AT HOME 
By Russell R. Bletzerme see 25 


News of the Unitarian World 


Cover 

This Adoration of the Magi is the work 
of Martin Shongauer, fifteenth century 
German engraver and painter. Founder 
of a school of painting in Colmar which 
became the most important center of late 
Gothic art in Upper Germany, Shongauer 
is reputed to be the greatest of the fif- 
teenth century engravers. The engraving 
is reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Fogg Museum. 


fat volume on one of the attractive, inexpen- 
sive, “Antioch” bookplates. In itself, a book- 
plate accompanied by a suitable book for the 
age-group, is a gift likely to awaken the in- 
stinct of a book-collector in any young 
reader; a fine habit, or hobby, to encourage! 
(For books in our library that we are likely 
to lend, we found an “Antioch” bearing the 
reminder —“Read thoughtfully, handle care- 
fully, return promptly.” It works very well. ) 

If we have neglected the younger chil- 

(Continued on next page) 
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books 


dren here, that is because the director of 
religious education in your church can help 
you make selections from the Beacon list: 
e.g. MARTIN AND JUDY books for the 
littlest tots; next ANIMAL BABIES and 
FROM LONG AGO AND MANY LANDS. 
Then, CHILD.OF THE SUN, the several 
Bible story books. For high school, and 
adultt THE DRAMA OF ANCIENT IS- 
RAEL. 

On the HarpER list isa charming book we 
recommend especially for girls: FIFTH 
CHINESE DAUGHTER, by Jade Snow 
Wong who, at twenty-seven, has won na- 
tional fame as a ceramist. Miss Wong, not 
distinguishable, except in features, from 
other cultured American-born girls, was a 
kind of protege of the late Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, then President of Mills College, 
onetime AUA Moderator, through whose en- 
couragement Jade Snow entered Mills Col- 
lege. Mills Alumnae proudly claim her as 
their own. ; 

Last September we missed a point in our 
discussion of Montagu’s ON BEING 
HUMAN. We should have told mothers and 
prospective mothers that this book contains 
excellent chapters on the relationship be- 
tween mother and child in the infant’s per- 
sonality development, where complete co- 
operation is a supreme factor. 

Upon reading this reminder, some of our 
Cincinnati Unitarians whose heritage extends 


back into the Yankee exodus era, may find’ 


among files of The Western Messenger AUA 


A UNITARIAN MINISTER 
writes of his adventures in 
the Far East... 


FABULOUS 
DESTINATIONS 


By John Nicholls Booth 


Pastor of The First Church in suburban 
Boston, (at Belmont) and formerly pas- 
tor of Unitarian Church of Evanston, 
John Nicholls Booth tells in this book 
of his adventures—always unpredictable, 
sometimes almost incredible—in the Far 
East shortly after the war. In Japan, 
China, India, Tibet, he interviewed 
rulers and ordinary people, and greeted 
danger and hardship with gusto and 
rare good humor. Don’t miss this amaz- 


ing travel book. 


$3.50 at all book stores 


The MACMILLAN Company 


books or tracts dating before 1855. Most of 
us have forgotten all about The Western 
Messenger,—“a magazine devoted to religion 
and literature, published by the Western 
Unitarian Association in Cincinnati, begin- 
ning in 1835.” It continued into 1841. “The 
Western Messenger was essentially an 
Eastern Messenger — the organ of New Eng- 
land liberalism in the Valley of the Ohio; a 
Boston flower blooming in the Ohio Valley.” 
The information we have is from an old book 
entitled Literature of the Middle Western 
Frontier. Our notes, made some twelve 
years ago, give the author as Judge Hall. 
James Freeman Clarke was one of the editors 
of The Western Messenger. In it Emerson 
first appeared in print as a poet; to the Mes- 
senger he contributed “Each and All,” “The 
Humble-bee,” “Good Bye Proud World,” 
and “The Rhodora.” Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Elizabeth Peabody, Margaret Fuller, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, even John Keats, are listed 
as among the contributors. Who now has a 
file of The Western Messenger? 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Devotional gold 
PRAYERS OF ASPIRATION. ..By Jay 
William Hudson. Boston: Beacon Press. $1 

Nearly two years ago when the then 
seventy-five year old philosopher, Dr. Jay 
William Hudson, of the Abbe Pierre and 
Old Faiths Perish fame, wrote that he was 
composing a “prayer of aspiration a day,” I 
immediately requested typewritten copies to 
try out on “God and my congregation.” Their 
Sunday morning reading was so effective as 
almost always to arouse an after-service 
clamor for transcriptions. Additional sheafs, 
as they were written, were similarly received. 
Here unquestionably was devotional gold. 
And for providing the means, in this neatly 
printed little book of 107 pages, for all to 
share in this lode, the Beacon Press-is to be 
warmly congratulated. 

A theist and a philosophically-convinced 
believer in immortality, Dr. Hudson never- 
theless couches his prayers in a form which, 
although humanistic, can be, as he states in 
the Foreword, “prefaced by an invocation to 
God; and concluded by whatever form of 
sanction preferred.” On the opposite page, 
facing each prayer, are apt quotations rang- 
ing broadly from the New Testament to 
Robert Ingersoll.. Here are prayers having 
to do with the themes of Easter, Christmas, 
New Years, patriotic occasions. Here again, 
topics of death, democracy of spirit, wisdom, 
truth, the spirit of Jesus, sensory awareness, 
courage, freedom appear variously. With 
prayers of confession are aspirations to Stoic 
principles to a heaven on earth, to a pro- 
founder appreciation of the man Jesus. 

Typical of the over-all June-tide freshness 
of the writing is his prayer about prayer: 
“We pray that our prayers may be the sin- 
cere and eager expression of our hunger and 
thirst for all the good things that life can 
give to us, and for all the good things that 
we can give to life; we pray that our prayers 
may be part of all the thoughts we think and 
of all the things we do; we pray that our 
prayers may be purified and made braver by 
our defeats, and redeemed by our sufferings. 


. . . We pray that our lives themselves shall 
be our prayers, whose blessed answer shall 
be the achievement of the lives we long to 
live.” a 

Although this volume has come out in first 
edition in a paper cover, it will be strange 
if time and growing use will not establish 
this distinguished Unitarian’s latest work 
among those that appear regularly not only 
in hard covers but in leather and gold as 
well. LESTER MONDALE 


A back-handed slap 


NO POSTPONEMENT. By John LaFarge, 
S. J. New York: Longmans, Green. $3 


This book deals with the problems of 
racial minority groups and the Catholic 
Mission to the Negro. It is written for 
Catholic readers. Other readers may find 
the frequent reference to papal dogma a bit 
confusing as Father LaFarge struggles to 
blend it with democratic aspirations of the 
brotherhood of man. The main burden of 
the book is a chronological report of events 
relating to Catholic attempts at better race 
relations. This is LaFarge’s field in New 
York City where he has promoted the Catho- 
lic Interracial Council. His best contribu- 
tion is from work on the local parish level 
quoted from direct experience. 

We cannot accept the assertion, p. 123, 
that “American Catholics may reply with 
historical truth, that the drastic North Ameri- 
can racial pattern is none of their own crea- 
tion.” Out of place in the argument is a 
back-handed slap at Mrs. McCollum (p. 80) 
and the separation of church and state. He 
gives an uncritical endorsement to President 
Truman’s “bold new program” with generous 
quotations from recent speeches. He argues 
convincingly that the Catholic Church must 
accept the Negro and all other racial 
minorities if it is to exert moral leadership in 
America and the world. 

The reader will not enjoy the discipline of 
following the author’s mood and change of 
style from the historical novel, to theological 
argument with frequent and lengthy quota- 
tions, to straight newspaper reporting. Those 
who finish will be rewarded with the knowl- 
edge that the church is making headway in 
acceptance of the Negro. They will be con- 
vinced by a simple reading of the title; 
there can be no postponement in solving the 
racial problem in America. ROBERT HOLMES 
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books 


Unitarian documentary of high order 


_ APOSTLE OF LIBERTY: STARR KING IN 
_ CALIFORNIA. By Arnold Crompton, Boston: 
Beacon Press. $1.75 


No Unitarian seriously interested in his 
religion and its extension in the world today 
can afford to miss Apostle of Liberty: Starr 
King in California. Here is the story of a 
young Unitarian minister who came to San 
Francisco in 1860 and became in four years 
a legendary figure, a dramatic leader in the 
turbulent period of the Civil War. 

Mr. ‘Crompton has restricted himself to a 
fresh presentation of the California ministry 
of the heroic Starr King, a man too little 
known to the contemporary Unitarian. We 
cannot afford to omit from our biographies 
of successful leaders one so gifted as a 
scholar, preacher and political leader, His 
life well told is worth a shelf of dissertations 
on the theology of liberal religion. Starr 
King, a few scant years after Darwin’s Origin 
of the Species appeared, grasped the scien- 
tific method as a boon to free religion. This 


Faith based on reason 
INCREDIBLE TALE: THE ODYSSEY OF 
THE AVERAGE AMERICAN IN THE 
LAST HALF CENTURY. By Gerald W. 
Johnson. New York: Harpers. $3.50 


The average American of fifty has lived 
from an era of total peace to an era of total 
war. If we are to understand and measure 
American ability to meet the vast problems 
of mid-century, we must see how it has met 
past problems, and whether or not any 
semblance of a pattern can be discovered. 
Mr. Johnson’s well-written and adequately 
supported generalizations help us in this task. 

From Roosevelt and Bryan, through Wilson 
and Lenin, to Roosevelt and Stalin, Mr. John- 
son reviews the ideas, the hopes, the accom- 
plishments and the failures that have led us 
to our present state of horrified, fearful but 
determined decision to meet the issue by 
force. His review of our reluctance to face 
the facts about Hitler so late as August, 1941, 
underlines the harshly optimistic conclusion 
that perhaps we have learned the lesson of 
that year and of 1917. 

His summary of the practicality, the 
optimism, the fear of thought and the faith 
in reason, the idealism and the materialism 
of the average American, seems to be ac- 
curate; at least as accurate as such impon- 
derable judgments can be. The reaction of 
the American people in the Korean crisis 
prove the correctness of his generalizations. 
It is his conclusion that the challenge of 
Communism and of Russian imperialism can 
be answered only by faith, but faith based 
on reason backed by observation and experi- 
ence—which is the most powerful force in 
the world. It is his hope that the Com- 
munists may have fored the American to re- 
view and reconsider his faith in democracy. 

Mf. Johnson does not relate this faith to 
religion or to religious beliefs. His mention 
of religion is limited to the Protestant-Catho- 

lic quarrel in the 1924 presidential campaign, 
- the Tennessee trial, pa Marx’s “religion, the 
opiate of the people.” Yet his emphasis 
_ upon a faith in and of freedom, based upon 
7” = 
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fact, along with his understanding of social 
and economic forces of the mid-nineteenth 
century, explains to a large degree the rea- 
son his four crowded years in San Francisco 
were of such national importance. Mr. 
Crompton has presented us in his brief and 
most readable book with a Unitarian docu- 
mentary of a high order. The implied 
parallels to the current crisis make the book 
far more than a glimpse into history. The 
problem of leadership, which still haunts us, 
finds many incandescent answers in the con- 
text of Starr King’s California years. He did 
not, as Carey McWilliams noted in a recent 
address, “save California for the Union” 
single-handed. He responded to deep and 
often inarticulate desires of men aflame with 
freedom. 


This reviewer fervently prays that there 
will be a contagion of spirit among us in the 
reading of Apostle of Liberty. We need the 
mantle of this great Elijah. 

STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


the use of reason, and tested by everyday 
observation and experience, and the relation 
of such a faith to the kind of community and 
corporate action needed to meet the prob- 
lems of the mid-twentieth century, have 
obvious implications for the advance of the 
Unitarian Church. This book, therefore, 
seems to me to emphasize once more the 
necessity of an active and aggressive liberal 
church in a liberal society. It supports from 
another approach the thesis of Davies’ 
America’s Real Religion. EUGENE A. LUENING 


Democracy not religion 
RELIGION’S PLACE IN GENERAL EDU- 
CATION. By Nevin C. Harner. Richmond, 
Virginia: John Knox Press. $2.50 


This volume is another among the nu- 
merous attempts to champion more religion 
in secular education. The writer believes 
that religion and education are indivisible 
and cannot be set apart in two separate com- 
partments. He asks for a return of religion 
in general education, not as an addition but 
“as part and parcel of the whole process.” 
He realistically states: “It dare not be secta- 
rian, but it can be definitely and warmly 
theistic.” Harner admits that neither Prot- 


’ 


estant nor Catholic parochial schools offer 
the kind of religious education we want to 
give the young of America. We agree that 
parochial schools constitute a fatal threat to 
our democratic unity, far greater than the 
unpopular release-time movement in reli- 
gious education. 

A strong point the author makes is that 
the so-called “religion of democracy” within 
our public schools is not the equivalent of 
religious education. Democracy is not reli- 
gion. Furthermore, a course in Character 
Education is not religious education. 

What, then, shall be the content of reli- 
gious education in the public schools with- 
out “doing violence to the historic American 
principle of the separation of church and 
state?” The author states that in every 
course religion will be included at its right- 
ful place. “At every point the religious 
thread of history is to be traced as clearly 
and as fully as the economic, or the polit- 
ical, or any other.” 

The writer thinks mainly that religion 
should be taught “descriptively” as_ is 
politics. 

If you do not accept all the conclusions 
of this good book, a reading of it will help 
you evaluate your own opinions on the vital 
matter of educating religiously the un- 
churched one half of our youthful popula- 
tion. CARL ALBERT SEAWARD 


Folktales from life 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? By Anna Petit 
Broomell. New York: Harpers. $2.50 


What Do You Think? How often we hear 
the question in these critical days. Indeed, 
the ability to think intelligently and without 
prejudice is basic to achieving that “better 
world” for which all peoples hope and strive. 
Educational methods have too often tended 
to stuff the memory rather than exercise 
and train the mind. The Church School, 
which assumes’ primary responsibility for 
religious education, frequently fails to help 
the child in his every-day problems. 

The folk tales collected under the title 
What Do You Think? reflect real-life situa- - 
tions in a dramatic way. They will stimulate 
intelligent discussion in any live group of 
children, adolescents or adults, giving great 
scope for group dynamics in analyzing uni- 
versal problems in human behaviour. Anna 
Petit Broomell’s book is worthy of sincere 
commendation. ALFRED HODGKINS 


la times of disturbance, the Bible 


contains our best reassurance. 


Today, many find the richness of the 


ancient Scriptures more clearly revealed in this 


contemporary translation. 


THE COMPLETE BIBLE. The Smith-Goodspeed Also. 


version is the only modern Bible that contains 


the Old and New Testaments and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha—so important to a true 
understanding of the Gospels. A pure, beautiful 


translation into our American language, 


presented in large type and permanent binding. 


$4.00 at all bookstores. 


‘SO: 
THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) . Old 
and New Testaments. Popular edition. 
$3.00, 
THE NEW TESTAMENT (Good- 
speed). Popular edition, $1.25. 
And 15 other editions. Write for free 
descriptive circular. 


The University of Chicago Press * 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


books 


Bird’s eye view 
A WORLD HISTORY OF OUR TIMES. By 


Quincy Howe. Simon and Schuster. New 
York: $5 


Quincy Howe, the writer and radio com- 
mentator, has set for himself an exceedingly 
formidable task. He is writing a three- 
volume world history of the first half of the 
twentieth century, of which this is the first 
volume. 

Mr. Howe calls his project a journalistic 
history, and perhaps that is the best phrase 
for it since he is writing from a strictly 
contemporary point of view—engaged on an 
elaborate job of reporting rather than of 
philosophizing or interpreting. His method 
is to present the story of our times principally 
through the lives of outstanding personal- 
ities who have markedly influenced it—an ar- 
bitrary technique of doubtful value to the 
conventional historian, but effective for the 
type of thing Mr. Howe is doing. His ap- 
proach is reminiscent of Frederick Lewis 
Allen’s in Only Yesterday and, indeed, 
Howe acknowledges the influence. 

This approach, plus a wealth of informa- 
tive detail neatly presented by a man who 
knows how to write incisively and well, 
makes for a highly readable work. Don’t 
let its size and the scope of its subject 
matter frighten you off. 

This first volume is concerned with events 
from the turn of the century to the 1918 
armistice. The book contains over 300 photo- 
graphs and illustrations which do much to 
enhance its human interest qualities. 

Most of us at one time or another have 
mourned our inability to see our day in its 
proper historic perspective. Well, there 
isn’t much we shall ever be able to do 
about that problem, but at least a book like 
Mr. Howe’s integrates the events of our time 
and provides a synthesis which gives us a 
helpful bird’s eye view of what has been 
going on. What Mr. Howe is doing is just 
keeping the record straight, and in this sadly 
confused time that is a considerable contri- 
bution. WALDEMAR ARGOW 


Who wants a reality? 


NIAGARA COUNTRY. By Lloyd Graham. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50 


The American Folkways Books is to be 
complimented for this new volume. May 
there be many more of the same kind! The 
volume tells the perennially interesting story 
of the fabulous American westward move- 
ment and how it stagnated upon securing 
financial security. When fortunes are made, 
the fortunate people stay put to maintain 
their fortunes. Blessed are the poor, for they 
go west. Niagara Country was once the 
West, but it became the East so fast that no 
one, except New Englanders, realize it. Some 
day a writer will arise who will tell the story 
of how the whole world desperately yearned 
for the fulfillment of the American Dream, 
and Americans were too rich to dream any- 
more. 

I see no books in preparation in the Ameri- 
can Folkways Series concerning Hawaii or 
Alaska. May this review stimulate the 
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American Dream and make these territories 
just as much a neighbor to us as the rest of 
our forty-eight states are. The westward 
movement has just begun; or it has just 
ended. The Philippines were lost because 
we refused to recognize them as our neigh- 
bors. 

The American Dream is fast fading. The 
American Reality is fast approaching. Who 
wants a reality? Too many people do. 

Niagara country was founded by dreamers. 
I know, I am a native of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Read Niagara Country and see if you dream 
the same dream I do. The odds are that 
your dream stops somewhere east of the 
Pacific. 

THEODORE POPE 


Indifferent crust 

RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF YOUTH. By 
Murray G. Ross. Foreword by Gordon W. 
Allport. New York: Association Press. $3 


This YMCA study based upon a question- 
naire given to young people will be useful 
to those interested in religious education. 
There are running commentaries and sum- 
maries and reports of some of the interviews 
that resulted. The complete questionnaire 
is found in the appendix. One chapter 
presents a comparison of this study with 
seven others, such as “God and the American 
People,” the Fortune Youth Survey, Middle- 
town in Transition and Elmtown’s Youth. 

The range of beliefs as to God, Jesus, 
the Church and the Bible are presented not 
only in percentages, but in groups: Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jewish, high-school, college, 
etc. Then these results are correlated with 
social and political attitudes—and with prac- 
tices: prayer, church-going, Bible reading. 

The general conclusion is that the “reli- 
gious beliefs of youth” are little more than 
verbalisms. What had been learned in 
early years in Sunday Schools lay undi- 
gested under a crust of indifference. Reli- 
gious ideas and ideals were “accepted” as 
cultural symbols, but remained meaningless 
(“as I approach old age I'll become con- 
cerned with God and all that”). This leads 
to feelings of guilt and inferiority, and to 
what we call hypocrisy (80% would say 
that the Bible presents God’s word; 43% 
never read it, 14% read it once a week). 

What do young people mean by “religion?” 
In answer to the question: “What would 
you say is irreligious about your own ideas 
and conduct?” 25% says “don’t go to 
church, pray”; 25% says “bad habits”; and 
only 1% says “not active in community and 
world affairs.” The concluding chapters 
offer a sounder approach to religious edu- 
cation. Growth impulses in young people 
have been checked. “Our . . . efforts to 
indoctrinate . . . to substitute activity for 
searching inquiry regarding self and com- 
munity, have not proved very successful. . . . 
The task is not to ‘induce’ acceptance of 
some ready-made theology or philosophy; 
rather it is to find methods of removing 
such obstacles to expression and to release 
and stimulate the powers for growth and 
self-regulation which already exist in the 
individual.” RAY SABIN 
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Are You Wondering 


what to give your minister 
for Christmas e 


Are you trying to find a gift that will 
not only be helpful to him in his work 
but that will also give him lasting 
pleasure? 


Why not make him a member of the 


MINISTER’S BOOK CACHE? 


Under this plan: 


| —you send a check for $25 or $50 to 


the Beacon Press. 


—we send you a Gift Certificate to 
present to your minister. 


—we open a Minister’s Book Cache in 
the name of your minister. 


—your minister can draw on _ this 
Cache during the succeeding year, 
ordering books as he chooses. He 
can order, through us, books of any 
publisher. 


Perhaps several members of your 


church would like to join in giving a 
Book Cache. 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


(—$25) 

I wish to present a (—$50) Minister’s Book 
Cache to the minister named below. I 
understand he may use this during the 
coming year to buy, through you, books of 
the Beacon Press and other publishers. I 
enclose my check [ ] money order [ ]. 
Please send a Gift Certificate for me. to 
present to him, 


Please establish a Charter Minister’s Book 
Cache for the amount checked above to 
the credit of: 


| 
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Out of step with the great church names 
from Augustine to Sheen, Calvin to Niebuhr 


To Register Readers: i 
We are glad to have Mr. Christian of 


_ Grayson, La., [April issue} say how it seems 
to him. He has his ideas and our own all 


run together. Since no one knows the last 
word we both have room for our specula- 
tions. In most ways war is a total loss. The 
only justification for it is, say, to keep Hitler's 
plug-uglies from taking over. We pass the 
“survival of the fittest” argument. It applies 
to the prehuman stage, but is dated and 
disgraceful for us. Jesus’ words on peace 
have reached platitude, cliche, preaching 
and peroration standing, always good. We 
know of no reason why his should be the 
last word on this subject any more than on 
divorce. It does not make sense for liberals 
to jump from Jesus as an absolute sacrifice 
to an absolute moral sanction, “sinless,” “the 
best man who ever lived,” “the highest pos- 
sible in you and me” — all that sort of thing. 
It might help to read our Emerson again. 
Jesus lived in a universe that has ceased 
to be; never was in fact. Mr. Sugrue in re- 
viewing Fosdick’s, The Man From Nazareth, 
pointed out that only a few thousand are 
left around Jerusalem who can realize Jesus 
the man in the world of the time. That 
world has ceased to exist. As far as Jesus 
was one with that world, he cannot be 
realized now. His belief about the end of 
the world is about the only one that can be 
checked. It seems that the earth is to be a 
going concern many times longer than it 
already has been here. Jesus was wrong 
about the time the end would come and the 
method of liquidation. The scheme of 


creation was closed at both ends, with a 
definite start and finish in time. Now only 
discredited revelation purports to know of 
the beginning or end of things. 

We have to admit being out of step “with 
the great names of his church.” We admit 
much more than that, being out of step with 
the great church names from Augustine to 
Sheen and from Calvin to Niebuhr. Liberal- 
ism’s great names of the more recent past 
are a drag on the present and confuse all 
the meetings. It is much too early to know 
who the contemporary great names are. 

True, we have no special knowledge about 
man’s next stage in the universe, but we have 
in our library all that is known. Our own 
venture is that if the universe is made that 
way, man will have another stage, or a 
dozen more, and he could not get out of it 
if he wanted to. Whatever man’s destiny 
is, it must be of one piece with, geared in 
with, the power that swings the planet and 
propels the atoms. We waited for the Uni- 
tarian Easter messages in the Boston papers 
to give something as confident as this. They 
seemed to go along with those who leave the 
impression that the Creator left death hang- 
ing at loose ends until the first Easter, after 
more had died than have lived since. There 
seems to be this fixation against standing out 
distinctly with the truth as the liberals see 
it. They seem to be less impressed with 
their own contribution than with showing 
that they are about as nice as Baptists and 
Episcopalians and not so disturbingly dif- 
ferent. 

-REV. JOHN MALICK, Provincetown, Mass. 


Unitarian label incorrect 
To Register Readers: 

I have received recently from Prague a 
pamphlet purporting to be a report of a 
Peace Conference of Christian Churches, and 
among the churches named as participating 
is the Unitarian. 

It takes no more than a cursory glance to 
see that the conference, if such it was, was 
in fact no more than a puppet parade for 
Soviet Russia. The linking of Jesus with the 
Russian program is even more nauseating 
than the language used about him to demon- 
strate the orthodoxy of the speakers. I 
should have passed it by except for the in- 
clusion of Karel Haspl as one of the pro- 
ponents of the Russian system. 

I cannot believe that he speaks for Uni- 
tarians in his country any more than he 
speaks for us in ours, and if he speaks his 
own mind, which I doubt, seems to me that 
it would be advisable to point out that Uni- 
tarians in Czechoslovakia are hardly in a 
position to maintain their historic independ- 
ence of judgment openly and that words of 
such a spokesman as Haspl are not to be 
taken as anything more than a recording 
from a communist government spokesman 


played on a human phonograph, and that 
the label “Unitarian” placed on it is in- 


Quotations from some of the speakers 


+ 


show that they labored hard to avoid say- 
ing anything rather than violate their con- 
science. I regret that if Mr. Haspl was un- 
able to maintain the silence which might 
have been appropriate he did not stand with 


these more courageous men of _ other 
churches. 

REV. ROBERT T. WESTON, Louisville, Ky. 
Intellectually 
respectable 


To Register Readers: 

In the September issue of the Register, 
in the Open Forum, I notice the criticism 
of the paper as being “too highbrow.” 

At present I receive and read 6 other 
religious journals, and it is always with 
very great anticipation that I expect the 
Register. To be sure, it is a real challenge 
to those who read thoughtfully, and it is 
furthermore a most intellectually respect- 
able publication. 

F. J. R. (Methodist minister), Illinois 


Short & sweet 
To Register Readers: 

I see the Editors want short letters for 
the Forum. Scan this one for size: 

I visited church, bought Register, later 
subscribed. Read with a dictionary. Later 
joined Church. Happy. Unitarians are 
highbrows. My highbrows. 

JOE O'DONNELL, Seattle, Wash. 


Kalnuk representative 
To Register Readers: 
a —— Readers will re- 
call my article in 
the November 
issue. The photo 
shown here is that 
of Mr. B. N. Oulan- 
off, the intellectual 
leader of the rem- 
nant of the Kalmuk 
nation, barrister 
and statesman. Mr. Oulanoff was elected by 
the Don District, including Don Kossack and 
Kalmuk settlements, to the First Constitu- 
tional Assembly of Russia, during the short 
regime of Kerensky, in 1917; he is thus the 
only real parliamentary representative the 
Kalmuks ever-had. The Constitutional 
Assembly was dissolved by the Bolshevik 
revolution, and most of its members were 
arrested. Mr. Oulanoff fled then, and is 
now living in Boulogne, France. 
KNUT HALLE, Chairman, Flatbush 
Unitarian Service Committee 


Land reform a must 


To Register Readers: 

While it is true that Soviet Russia is re- 
sponsible for most of the international 
troubles which afflict the world today, it is 
also true that in all nations, including the 
United States, certain wrongs have been per- 
mitted to continue, wrongs which have 
exerted a definite influence in favor of com- 
munism. 

Howard K. Smith, in his weekly report of 
August 20 from London for the Associated 
Press, tells how the people of Asia have been 
attracted to communism by the promises of 
communists to break up the huge landed 
estates and give them to the common people, . 
And he states that it is generally believed 
that Americans use their influence for the 
protection of those huge estates. Com- 
munism thrives on misery and it is the mo- 
nopoly of land by the comparative few in all 
European countries, particularly in Italy, that 
has been and is more than any other factor 
responsible for this misery. The land ques- 
tion will never be settled right until land 
monopoly and consequent land speculation 
have been destroyed by a just system of 
taxation. ... 

HENRY WARE ALLEN, Wichita, Kan. 


Unrealizable paradox 


To Register Readers: 

To me, Mr. Meserve’s eulogy of “The 
Church” (October Register) is arrant non- 
sense, All history proclaims “The Church” 
as the consistent enslaver of the human 
mind and the enemy of human progress be 
it Christian, Moslem, Buddhist or otherwise. 

Among the few exceptions is the Unitarian 
Church founded, as it is, on the free mind 
principle enunciated by Channing in 1819. 
I joined it because of this. I continue in it 
only because that principle has remained 
undefiled by so called “Christian” or other 
theological implications in the congregation 
to which I have belonged for nearly 24 
years. 

Religion, to me, is the application of 
moral and ethical principles stemming solely 
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from human experience that serves to enable 
us to live more intelligently and purpose- 
fully. I treasure the warm human fellow- 
ship in which we develop this application. 

Unitarianism’s grave error is its effort to 
make effective an unrealizable paradox— 
unity in diversity. We can only have it 
when we start from a common ground. No 
mind is free which clings to supernaturalism 
no matter how watered down. Unless we 
start from that premise there can be no 
unity; and the verdict of human experience 
is that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand for long. 

Jehovah is just as dead as Zeus, Odin, 
Ahuramazda and Ra. But humanity lives 
on and cries for leadership. 

ArTuur B, Hewson, Chicago 


Whose faith? 


To Register Readers: 

A year or more ago a little pamphlet en- 
titled Our Faith came to me through the 
mail. The authors of this pamphlet (good 
Unitarians all) seemed to be very much dis- 
turbed by the same thing which apparently 
is disturbing Rev. Harvey Swanson’s friend 
whose letter he quoted in his article printed 
in the June Register. 

Most people seem to get “disturbed” when 
anyone thinks, speaks, acts in a manner dif- 
fering from the “accepted pattern.” When 
I read the little pamphlet, Our Faith, I 
wondered, as one who likes to be considered 
a Unitarian, just what was meant by our 
faith. Faith is universal. How can it be 
fully encompassed within the limiting speci- 
fications of any individual or group concept? 
Animals, trees, natural phenomena; wooden, 
stone, and golden images have served to 
satisfy man’s concepts of deity at various 
times and places. These concepts were all 
doubtless very real and sacred to those who 
placed their faith in those objective forms. 
To me, it is all-sufficient that law and order 
are manifest wherever I turn, and that they 
bespeak infinite wisdom, intelligence and 
love. I cannot form a concept adequate to 
portray infinite wisdom, infinite intelligence, 
and infinite love. I am happy, in the faith 
that it is given to me and to all men, to build 
and change my concepts in keeping with the 
limits of my perspective, as the experience 
of daily living increases my capacity and ex- 
tends my horizon. 

For two thousand years Christian teach- 
ings have proclaimed the Brotherhood of 
Man. By precept, exhortation, threat of 
punishment, and promise of future reward, 
religious teachers have tried to convince their 
fellowmen that each man is his brother’s 
keeper. The evidence of how successful 
they have been confronts you in the head- 
lines of the newspapers, and rings in your 
ears every time you turn on the radio. We 
have yet to produce a society where the 
Brotherhood of Man is the natural expression 
of our daily living. This is precisely why 
people in many different walks of life, in- 
cluding many who fill our pulpils, have been 
searching for new concepts, new procedures 
which will give expression and substance to 
Brotherhood. L. C. CLARK, Berkeley, Cal. 
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“But Mother—where do Unitarians come 
from?” 


Any takers 
To Register Readers: 


We have a lot of Readers Digests and I. 


know that in the past there have been re- 
quests from Holland for them in the Register. 
Do you know of anyone who would like 
them? I would be glad to send them along. 
MRS. B. W. CAPEN, 
114 Garden St., Needham, Mass. 


Guise of infallibility 
To Register Readers: 

Mr. Finegan [May] fails to make a 
very important distinction when he attempts 
to understand the attacks being made by 
many people, including some Unitarians, 
upon the Roman Catholic Church. These at- 
tacks are based not upon the religious beliefs 
held by Catholics but upon their efforts to 
influence our newspapers, legislative bodies, 
and radio broadcasters in such a way 
that, should they succeed, it would 
cause a limitation to be placed upon some 
of the freedoms guaranteed by our constitu- 
tion to those who may not subscribe to the 
Catholic viewpoint. Any individual, group 
or organization that chooses to enter the 
political arena must expect, in a democracy. 
to be attacked. It is unfortunate that some 
of these groups allow no divorce between 
their religious and political activities; be- 
cause of this, one cannot attack one sphere 
of their activity without seeming to attack 
the other. 

One does not read or hear much of at- 
tacks being made upon such religious bodies 
as: Jehovah’s Witnesses, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, “Holy Rollers, Methodists, Baptists, 
or what have you. This is simply because 
the members of these groups enter the polit- 
ical field as individuals and not as repre- 
sentatives of their respective religious organ- 
izations. On the other hand, the Spellmans, 
Sheens and Walshs carry over with them the 
full power of their offices, subjecting them- 
selves to attack on all sides. 

Tolerance and respect for another’s reli- 
gious beliefs? Very definitely yes! 

Tolerance of those who are attempting, 
under the guise of infallability, to under- 
mine our strivings towards a fuller realiza- 
tion of democracy? A vociferous no! 

ALFRED P. GALLI, Grosse Point, Mich. 


A New England exotic 
To Register Readers: 
News of the Unitarian World is always of 


interest, but especially so was that chart 
in September showing our membership on | 
the upward swing. As to whether it’s be- 
cause of or “in spite of” our leadership, as | 
some rather unChristian Unitarian comment 
in the Forum insisted, both miss the point — 
contained in the comment by the Associated | 
Press, that the Unitarian church “has ex- 
erted influence out of all proportion to its 
size. 

Since 1930 I have treasured a column’ 
called “Ramblings by the Rambler” written | 
by the editor of the Stockton, California, | 
Independent (now defunct) at the time the 
Unitarian church was dedicated. Note that | 
it stresses this point. ~ 

“Your Unitarianism in Stockton, like other | 
California towns, has been a New England — 
exotic, and it has required several plantings, 
and careful tending, to grow, and flourish, 
but it has never died out. 

“But it has been a peculiar plant in this, 
that while it has not always done so well in 
the garden you have prepared for it, it has 
spread, and grown luxuriantly, in the neigh- 
bors’ gardens. And Rambler thinks that all 
the other pastors, or most of them, ought to 
be out today to greet you folks, and wish 
you well. For the exotic plant that you are 
today giving a permanent garden and per- 
manent home, has added a bloom, and a 
fragrance, to their own gardens that they 
would not be without. 

“And you Unitarian brethren, and sisters, 
have had something of a paradoxical career 
in that most of your growth has been in the 
neighboring gardens; but what of it, so long 
as you spread the essence and the fragrance 
of a liberal spirit. You have been a leaven, 
and a voice crying in the wilderness; and 
there is always work for the John the Bap- 
tists to do in the world which will be still 
a wilderness for lo, many years to come. . . .” 

This would be an interesting subject for 
a thesis. Anyway, if we could count all the 
Unitarians whose names are signed on other 
church rolls because—“Oh, well, what dif- 
ference does it make if it pleases mother, or 
father, or the minister, or priest,” we well 
might outnumber all the rest! Ministers of 
all these other churches—Congregational, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Catholic—accept, 
even invite, Unitarians to membership, know- 
ing that they are Unitarians and will remain 
90. They count upon ignorance of the con- 
tent of the creeds. Ray Stannard Baker 
gave a perfect example of this in his auto- 
biographical American Chronicle. He didn’t 
sign. The willingness to accept, the willing- 
ness to sign, though thoughtless, both indi- 
cate to me a sign of the times—a loss of in- 
tegrity due to lack of courage on the part of 
theologians who insist upon perpetuating 
creeds, statements of faith, etc., which they 
do not and cannot themselves believe. 

LILLIAN Ww. BARBOUR, Oakland, Calif. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Fill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 


_ Liberals are inclined to be too diffident about their faith and 
their opinion. Schooled in the disciplines of respect for differ- 
ences of opinion and the. effort to understand, and, if pos- 
sible, reconcile opposing points of view, they forget, or lose 
confidence in the positive truth of their own point of view. 
This point of view is not so vague and formless as the more 
; dogmatic opponents of liberalism in our society would have 
us think it is. 

Here are some propositions to which, we asume, all liberals 
are definitely committed. 

We are committed to the proposition it is only by the way 
of freedom that men can rise to their full moral and spiritual 
stature as individuals. It is by the way of freedom that ma- 
ture and responsible men can meet and master the basic and 
age old problems of man’s common life: poverty, social and 
economic injustice, racial, religious or national prejudice, and 
our greatest and most dangerous problem, War. 

We are committed to the proposition that the goal of free- 
dom, the purpose for which man is free, is human brother- 
hood. We are not free for ourselves alone, but free to share 
in the greatest of human enterprises, the creation of the city 
of man. . 

We are therefore, by definition, opposed to every 
form of tyranny over the minds and bodies of men: the 
tyranny of fascism and the tyranny of communism; 
‘ the tyranny of big money and entrenched privilege 

and greed; the tyranny of any and every theory of 
racial or national or cultural or fiscal superiority which 
sets apart any group or class of men as superior in 
itself to any other group or class. 

We are committed to the proposition that “all men are 
created equal,” not of course in their appearance, or their 
natural talents, or in the degree of their intellectual or moral 
development, but equal in the sight of their Creater, equal 
in their right to the opportunities for health and education, 
for work and rest, for service to the community and joy in 
that service, which the good society must afford them, 

We are against all creeds, theories, and institutions which 
seek to create the good society through the bad means of 


Thomas E. Dewey used to be my governor, though he 
never was my candidate, and so I feel I have a right to be a 
little bit ashamed of him for his bad manners at the recent 
official dinner for the United Nations delegates which was 
given by the City of New York. There are so many complex 
and difficult issues involved in our desperate search for a 
‘peace which will save men from the threatened terrors of 
World War III, that gratuitous insults and verbal nose- 
thumbing have no place in the picture. It would be, perhaps, 
negative contribution to the making of peace if politicians, 
luding Mr. Dewey, could all agree that they oppose Com- 
ism and refrain from a competition to see who can 
nce it in the most colorful language. This would at 


EDITORIAL 


THE CASE FOR LIBERALISM 


hatred, fear, and compulsion. For we believe that the good 
life to be authentically good, must be freely chosen. 

We are persuaded that in the long run the way of 
individual liberty and the intelligence and goodwill of 
ordinary people are safer objects of our trust than the 
sanctified theories or revelations of any elite class or 
party. 

We are committed to the proposition that the future can 
and shall be better than the past or the ptesent; that de- 
mocracy is not a thing to be hoarded and preserved, but a 
thing to create and extend in each generation to new areas 
of man’s life and work. This means that the ills of our time 
are to be seen as profound and dangerous, but curable. We 
reject that resignation which holds that war is inevitable, and 
poverty for some, regrettable but unavoidable, and man’s in- 
humanity to man inherent in human nature. We believe in 
short, that “earth shall be fair and all her people one” and 
our religion tells us that it is to this end that our labors 
are devoted when we are living at our best. All this we be- 
lieve, not as a matter of idle speculation or wishful thinking, 
as if it did not matter. All this we believe because our best 
knowledge and insight tells us it is true and right. Fidelity 
to these convictions points the way to a very real salvation 
for man and betrayal of these convictions points the way to 
an equally real damnation; not in the next life, not some- 
where else, but in this world where we and our children shall 
live. 

The major problem of the liberal to-day is not his 
intellect but his nerve. He has almost forgotten, in 
his diffidence and respect for the convictions of others, 
that he is the one who has the answers which can bring 
men into a new age or order, and freedom and peace. 
Among all the clashing ideologies of our day, the 
liberal is right and the others, in varying degrees fall 
short of man’s highest hopes and deepest needs. We 
have, in our liberal faith, the key to salvation for 
modern man. We should never forget that we have it 
and, strengthened by that knowledge, we should pro- 
claim the good news throughout the world. HCM 


INSULTS ARE A WASTE OF TIME 


least relieve some tension and give them an opportunity 
to expend larger quantities of brain and wind-power on some 
of the positive issues which are before the people. The more 
one thinks of it, the more it seems that this would be a good 
idea not only for politicians, but also for newspapers, periodi- 
cals, the radio, the movies, and, for that matter, all of us. 
The challenge of our time, after all, is to develop and carry 
through with patience and courage, a world-wide program 
for democracy and peace. Mature people who know what 
they believe in and want need not bother with insults, either 
in giving or receiving them. They can concentrate on the 
HM. C. Be. 
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main business. 


_, = 
THE CHURCH HAS NOT FAILED! 


A respected member of an American community recently 
accepted the request of his neighbors to become a candidate 
for the lecal school committee. He is a man who holds a 
high office in the business with which he is associated, is a 
member of the board of directors of several corporations and 
is, of course, an extremely busy man. He accepted the 
opportunity to serve the schools because he wanted “to work 
with the institution which holds the greatest promise for 
society.” He went on to say that he felt the church had 
failed, and that the school was the only hope of mankind. 


In the matter of comparative effectiveness and potential 
influence, the man was doubtless right in selecting the public 
school as the most promising institution, but we believe that 
he is mistaken in his opinion that the church has failed. We 
have heard this same opinion expressed on several occasions 
recently, and we wish to take issue with all who share it. 

The church is engaged in the task of trying to improve 
society by influencing human beings to change their behavior. 
This is a very great task and one which is still unfinished. 
To shout “failure!” when a task is still unfinished is not only 
unreasonable, it is downright stupid! The task of establish- 
ing a responsible human society has only begun. It is absurd 
to say that any institution which has.attempted to raise the 
level of human behavior has failed. 

Man is in the making still. That he has progressed is 
beyond doubt. 


advancement are definitely discernible. 


Certain milestones along the road of his 
Within our own 
time we have seen man express the desire for a peaceful 
world. We have seen him substitute Life for Death as an 
instrument in solving his problems. We are about to see 
him accept the responsibility for the maintenance of world 
peace. 

What has influenced man to the point of believing that 
peace is achieved by building nations instead of destroying 
them? What has led him to believe that the lives of other 
people are his concern —that he is, indeed, his brother’s 
keeper? 

A group of school principals from South Korea aré visiting 
this country, as the guests of our State Department, for the 
purpose of studying methods and activities of the outstanding 
secondary schools of this nation in order that they may 


provide educational leadership in the rebuilding of Korea. 
Why do we do these things? Certainly not because we ever 
expect to get any financial rewards from Korea. What has 
led the greatest nation on earth to dedicate its brains 
and its financial resources to the advancement of backward 
nations and to the establishment of freedom and justice for 
little people? Certainly it is not for profit, since the costs 
exceed those of the old philosophy of nationalism. 

What has caused these changes in man’s thought and 
behavior? Several institutions share the credit, of course, 
but let us not for one minute fail to realize the influence of 
the Protestant church. 

Man’s thought and action are the result of the sum total 
of his experiences. He cannot sit, week after week, year 
after year, listening to the teachings of great personalities 
and not be influenced by them. He cannot hear Sunday 
after Sunday discussions of the problems which face society 
and the responsibilities of religious men and women in meet- 
ing those problems and not do something about them. He 
may disagree with some of the sermons he hears; he may 
even become very angry at times, but he will, nevertheless, 
approach the problems a little less sure that his solution is 
the right one; he may even modify his behavior as a result 
of his attendance at church! 

One cannot believe in truth and justice without their in- 
fluencing his thinking; nor can one believe that the purposes 
of life include love to God and service to man without having 
his behavior influenced by those ideals. 

We have become used to doing things in a hurry. We 
push a button and it is done. We hop a plane and we are 
there. We turn a knob and we not only hear the program, 
we see it as well. But the progress of mankind does not 
take place that way. The process of growth is a slow, 
gradual change in human behavior which comes as a result 
of the crusades of consecrated individuals. 

The church has not failed! It is still engaged in its great 
task. This is no time to shout “failure.” This is the time 
to give full support. This is the time to 

Turn and look back, 

See the long way we have come, 

Recognize the influence of the church, and 
Dedicate ourselves to its future. R. M. T. 


‘STAY TUNED NOW-’ 


There is still no sponsor for the broadcasting of the meet- 
ings of the Security Council and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. How thrilling it would be to hear the an- 
nouncer say, “Stay tuned now for the meeting of the Security 
Council. This broadcast is made possible by the American 
Unitarian Association, an organization of 75,000 Americans 
who are dedcated to: 

Individual freedom of belief 
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Discipleship to advancing truth 
The democratic process in human relations 
Universal brotherhood, undivided by nation, race or 
creed, and i 
Allegiance to the cause of a united world community.” 
What a fitting memorial to Ev Baker! 2 


R. M. T. 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


QUESTIONS THAT SHOULD NOT BE ASKED 


Very nearly two hundred years ago, in the town of New- 
bury, Massachusetts, an incident took place that is by no 
means irrelevant to certain situations that arise from time 
to time within the life of our Unitarian fellowship. The 
hero of the incident was the Reverend John Lowell, minister 
of the Third Parish of Newbury, and the occasion was a 
council of ministers gathered to discuss a recommendation 
to the Reverend Mr. Barnard of West Newbury, who had 
received a call to another parish. 

During the discussion, someone raised the question whether 
Mr. Barnard was “a believer in the doctrine of the Trinity.” 
Before the question could be formally asked, John Lowell 
spoke up. “If that question is put,” he said, “I shall retire 
from the room and take no further part in this council.” 

The question was not put. 


The Basic Issue 


John Lowell was not a profound thinker. One con- 
temporary recorded the opinion that his “scholarship was 
not deep.” Nor was he very much interested in the fine 
points of the doctrinal debate concerning the Trinity that 
was at that time rising toward the boiling point. He was a 
good pastor, maintaining close personal relations with his 
people and taking a special interest in congregational singing. 
If he can properly be called a Unitarian, it is not because 
he championed the specific doctrines usually associated with 
that name. 

But he had caught the essential spirit of the movement 
that we now call Unitarian, and he was right on the basic 
issue. He saw clearly that the real point was not whether 
Mr. Barnard did or did not accept the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but whether on a public occasion he could properly be re- 
quired to state his own personal theological opinions, under 
circumstances that clearly implied that his answer would 
be regarded as pertinent to the decision of the council as to 
his fitness for the ministry. The crucial matter was not 
Mr. Barnard’s answer to the question, but the much more 
fundamental matter of the propriety of asking the question. 

On that basic issue, John Lowell was right; and he put 
his conviction into prompt and effective action. The im- 
portant thing is that “the question was not put,” and by his 
protest against an improper question John Lowell showed 
himself “very early a Unitarian.” He knew that there are 
questions that should not be asked, and he had the courage 
to say so. 
| And In Our Day, Also 
It is almost incredible — almost, but not quite — that 
should arise within our Unitarian fellowship today 


any challenge to that basic proposition. We are a free fel- 
lowship, established upon the principle that the sovereignty 
of the individual mind and conscience is the supreme 
authority in religion. We can work together only becuase 
we respect that sovereignty, and anything that threatens it 
is a major peril to our whole movement. For any Unitarian 
to be required to state publicly his own personal beliefs and 
convictions — on an occasion where his answer will be inter- 
preted as having any bearing upon his fitness to serve the 
fellowship, either as minister, or layman, or denominational © 
officer —is a direct challenge to the essential freedom and 
self-respect of every Unitarian. 


Should such an occasion arise, there are two things that 
ought to happen. The person to whom the challenge is 
addressed should of course decline to answer. But before 
he has a chance to do so, someone else should have stood up 
and protested. Personally, I simply cannot believe that the 
spirit of John Lowell of Newbury has so far slipped into 
oblivion that under such provocation there would not be 
somebody who would rise to his feet and insist that the 
question be not put. To sit silent and permit any Unitarian 
to be compelled to exercise his right — and, as I see it, his 
duty —to refuse to answer that sort of improper question 
would be to give public testimony to the decay among us 
of the living faith of our fathers. “It is not to be thought of.” 


By Their Fruits 


Today as always there are false prophets in the world, and 
they sometimes do great damage. No fellowship is exempt 
from this peril, and the proper duty of self-preservation 
requires that our fellowship like all the rest should take 
reasonable steps to safeguard its integrity. We cannot 
tolerate those who would undermine and destroy the fabric 
of our heritage and our living society. 


But this cannot be achieved by violating the sanctity of 
any individual’s mind or conscience. It cannot be done by 
setting up tests of belief and opinion—not even those that 
are held by the vast majority of us—and demanding con- 
formity at the price of exclusion. We do not draw circles 
that shut people out because their beliefs differ from ours or 
because God has given them to see the right in a different 


_ fashion from ours. We still hold fast to the teaching of 


Jesus, “Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall know them.” We 
still accept his clear and simple word, “A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit.” That is the only test we can properly apply. 

F. M. E. 


ll 


An India-born missionary’s son, Charles E. Park came to serve the First Church in 
Boston on a temporary basis in 1906 and stayed on for forty years to\become in the 
words of Time Magazine, “the Grand Old Man of U. S. liberal pulpits.” In his own 
words, Dr. Park says, “The type of sermon I'd rather write and read than any other 
is one which has to do with the life and spirit . . . of Christ.” Among his published 
books are Inner Victory (Harvard University Press) and Christianity: How It Came 
To Us, What It Is, What It Might Be (Beacon Press). This letter was a Book-of-the- 
Month Club recommendation for 1948. 


Religion’s changing objectives 


Reflections at Christmas time: 
Just who are the followers of Jesus? 


——— 


SERMON OF THE MONTH BY CHARLES E. PARK 


Mieah; verse 6: ““Wherewith shall I come before the Lord?” 


IN THIS FAMILIAR PASSAGE Micah rises to his height; and we cannot allow anything 
to disguise the nobility of his words. Yet we must confess that we shall take certain 
liberties with Micah’s question. Almost three thousand years have passed since 
Micah asked the question, and a great deal of water has flowed under the bridge. 
Granting that Micah’s intelligence was just as great as ours, we can safely boast that 
in many ways our intelligence is better informed than his. Knowledge, to our eyes, 
unrolls a far ampler page than ever it unrolled to his, a page enriched with the 
spoils of these thirty intervening centuries of living and learning, This greater 
knowledge has not only broadened, it has drastically corrected our ideas of God 
and man and the world. What was absurd to Micah has become a household 
familiarity to us; what was axiomatic to Micah has become problematic to us. And 
since religion is nothing if not the infinitely ramified thought of God, we cannot even 


ask Micah’s question without reservations that would have horrified him. 


“Micah, good friend, the question you 
ask with such complacency we have to 
ask in sad sincerity. Wherewith shall we 
come before the Lord? How can we 
know there is a Lord to come before? Jf 
there is, how shall we think of him? 
Where shall we fit him into our scheme 
of things? Before we ask what he doth 
require of us, we must know what we 
require of Him. Just what can he do for 
us, that must be done if we are to live, 
and that we cannot do for ourselves?” 
Truth is a tough commodity 

Such talk would have horrified Micah. 
As a matter of fact, it horrifies us. We 
say it is downright indelicate, bad taste, 
to speak of religious matters in such a 
skeptical, questioning fashion. But there 
are three points we must remember: 1) 
Religion is too important to be left un- 
touched on the grounds of delicacy. 2) 
There is nothing delicate or fragile about 
true religion. The truth in any of its as- 
pects is the toughest most imperishable 
commodity in the world. The eternal 
years of God are hers. 3) The greatest 
service we can do religion is to strip it 
of ‘its false claims to our loyalty, and ar- 
ray it in its true claims to our loyalty. 
Of course we shall never be able to do 
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that. From the very nature of the case, 
its true claims to our loyalty are out of 
human reach. The best we can do will 
be to array religion in claims to our loy- 
alty that are not so false as they once 
were. 
Spiritual self preservation 

With that modest purpose,—to array 
religion with not-so-false claims to our 
loyalty,—we can ask our question: 
Wherewith shall we, of this present mo- 
ment in history, come before the Lord? 
What shall be our attitude toward re- 
ligionP What meaning has it for us? 
What need does it supply? Professor 
George Foote Moore says that religion 
had its origin in the impulse of self-pres- 
ervation. Primitive man greatly wanted 
to stay alive, at least long enough to rear 
some children who could carry on the 
gift of life after he got through. But he 
could not do this without help. He 
found this help in religion. But little by 
little, as he lived and learned through 
the ages, he found he needed less and 
less help for his self-preservation; he 
could learn how to preserve himself, 
through wisdom and caution, skill and 
prowess, foresight and diplomacy, and 
the like. At last man reached the point 


"into the past will illustrate that fact. 
- Where does the sun go? 


where he could say that his physical self- 
preservation was, or soon would be, en- 
tirely in his own hands. He no longer 
needed the help of religion for that pur- 
pose. But he also found that physical 
self-preservation was not the only pur- 
pose in life; there were others, and he 
still needed religion to help him fulfill 
those other purposes. For example, a 
logical refinement of physical self-preser- 
vation is spiritual self-realization. The 
only object in preserving his body was 
that it gave him a chance to cultivate 
and develop the mind, the spirit, the 
personality, the character which his body 
harbored. In this task religion could 
help him even more than in the task of 
physical self-preservation. 

Thus man learned that religion always 
has an objective. The objective is con- 
stantly changing as man slowly outgrows 
his old needs and discovers new ones. 
Each objective confronts man with a 
harder task than the one before. Spirit- 
ual self-realization is an infinitely more 
complicated task than physical self-pres- 
ervation; and the longer man lived on 
this earth the clearer it became to him 
that religion, equipped with its new ob- 
jective, is always two jumps ahead of 
him, and is more necessary to him than 
ever. No man can say that he has out- 
grown religion; what he has outgrown is 
only the old objective of religion. If h 
will open his eyes he will see that 
ligion is still there with its new visi 
its new ideal, its new challenge, waitin 
to help him up the next stage in 
arduous ascent to the heights of his fully 
self-realized manhood. A quick glance 


Primitive man found himself in th 
wonderful world with  intelligen 


Religion is too important to be 
left untouched on the ground of 
delicacy. There is nothing delicate 

or-fragile about true religion. The 

truth in any of its aspects is the 

toughest most imperishable com- 
modity in the world. 


enough for the crude emotion of aston- 
ishment, and was filled with curiosity. 
Who made this world? Where does the 
sun go when it sinks in the west? Why 
is it dark half the day, and cold half the 
year? Who makes the wind blow, and 
the rain fallP Where does he go in his 
dreams? Why is he sometimes sick? So 
he fashioned a religion of explanation to 
answer his curiosity with its mythologies, 
creation stories, fantastic legends, as we 
have them in the Book of Genesis. 

Time marched on. In his experience 
he found reasons to believe that every- 
thing he saw or heard or touched was 
animated by a spirit. The world was full 


of these spirits; some were good and 


wanted to help him; most were evil and 
wanted to hurt him. He began to live 
in fear, constant momentary terror. He 
felt a new need; not explanation but pro- 
tection. So his religion changed its ob- 
jective and became a religion of protec- 
tion. It taught him how, with thousands 
of rams, ten thousands of rivers of oil, 
words of extravagant flattery, he could 
curry favor with the good spirits, pro- 
pitiate or circumvent the evil spirits, play 
off the one against the other, and so 
avoid injury. 

More centuries roll by. After genera- 
tions of effort and failure man comes to 
the conclusion that he can do nothing 
with his life in this world. Like a squir- 
rel in a revolving cage, he might work 
with furious energy only to find when he 
stopped that he was just where he was 
when he began. Life is not worth the 
trouble of living. He must find some 
escape from this endless futility. So re- 
ligion shifts its objective and becomes a 
religion of escape, for body and soul. 
And we have Brahmanism, with its iden- 
tification of the soul with Brahma. And 
Buddhism with its promise of Nirvana, 
Nothingness, “the dew drop slips into the 
shining sea,” the blessedness of non- 
existence. 


The thrice-blessed 

But there were many souls to whom 
non-existence was not a blessing. These 
demanded of religion an escape from 
futility and also continued existence. So 
we have two interesting variants of the 
religion of escape. One is favoritism. 
Man is instructed in certain mystic rites 
and magic formulas by which he may 
initiate If into an inner circle, the 


Religion’s changing objectives 


fortunate, the thrice-blessed, the special 
friends of God. There he bears a 
charmed life, protected from all evil, his 
prayers answered, his wishes granted. 
He can “move the arm that moves the 
world,” as a rather reckless evangelist 
once said. 

The other variant of the religion of 
escape is personal salvation. Man is 
taught that through some happy combi- 
nation of spiritual and moral forces, 
which at first he feels that he cannot, but 
later decides that he can, control, the be- 
nign lightning of the Divine choice will 
strike him; the Holy Spirit will visit him 
to work the necessary regeneration; he 
will be able to utter the momentous 
words that make him one of God’s elect. 
And now the great world may spin to its 
doom down the ringing grooves of 
change; but what of itP He is assured of 
his eternal salvation. 


Diogenes at the fair 

Explanation, Protection, Escape, Fa- 
voritism, Personal Salvation,—these are 
but a few samples of the many objectives 
which religion has adopted in its effort to 
meet changing human needs, and help 
man in his task of self-preservation and 
self-realization, To consider these sam- 
ples is to find that we are brought pretty 
well down to date. As of the present 
moment our traditional religion has little 
to offer the candidate for religion except 
these objectives, especially the last, Per- 
sonal Salvation. That is the sad part of 
it all. The modern candidate is not espe- 
cially interested in any of these offerings. 
For the modern candidate, the Modern 
Man, is a decidedly puzzling phenom- 
enon in the eyes of traditional religion. 
He is the product of a scientific age; 
educated, fearless, self-reliant, self-re- 
specting, quite ready to assume complete 
responsibility for his life, a believer in the 
great law of causality, and in its undeviat- 
ing reliability. Perhaps the most aggra- 
vating thing about him is that he is so 
rational, he respects his mind, he refuses 
to insult it. When traditional religion 
says to him: What will you have? I can 
offer you explanation for the wonders of 
this world; or protection from its evil 
spirits; or escape from its futility; or per- 
sonal favoritism as a member of that inner 
circle which I call Holy Church; or best 
of all, personal salvation. When tradi- 
tional religion invites him to take his pick 
of these wares Modern Man thinks to 
himself: Alas for me. I am like Diogenes 
at the fair. How many things there are 
here that Diogenes does not want! 

I have my own better explanation; I 
need no protection from evil spirits that 
do not exist; most assuredly I do not 
want any escape from this potentially 


beautiful human life. And as for personal 
favoritism, or personal salvation, I much 
prefer to take my stand and my chance 
with all the rest of mankind. And when 
traditional religion says: What then do 
you want? Modern Man at once replies: 
I want a religion that will assure me this 
world is a morally rational place; that 
human life has a meaning and a pur- 
pose; that man’s far-off vision, toils and 
tears are going to be amply justified in 
the ultimate fulfillment of that purpose. 
Furthermore, I want a religion that will: 
help me save, not myself, but the whole 
world, everybody, from the king on his 
throne to the widow with her two mites; 
from the leper on the beach of Molokai to 
that Prince of Mendacity behind his iron 
curtain, and all the innocent millions he is 
deceiving and misleading. Give me that 
religion and I will do the rest. I will 
make my own deductions as to God’s 
reality and nature. I will find my own 
task in the fulfillment of life’s purpose. 
I will give all the toil and all the tears. 
Give me enough solid ground to build my 
fortress of faith, and you can leave the 
rest to me. 
I have my misgivings 

At this point there comes a pause in 
the dialogue. Traditional religion stands 
with bowed head, lost in thought. At last 
he looks up. In the archives of memory, 
he says, there is a figure who may interest 
you, a man of Galilee named Jesus. He 
lived a brief but singularly beautiful life 
among the humblest people of his day. 
He endeared himself to all whom he met. 
His influence over them became so great 
that it was deemed advisable to crucify 
him as a subverter of the existing order. 
After his death his influence increased 
by leaps and bounds, so that it became 
necessary to deflect that influence into 
safer channels, among people of more 
weight and substance. So I, traditional 
religion, put words into his mouth that 
he never uttered. I dignified his simple 
teachings with theological subleties. I 
clothed his humble form in the vesture 
of ecclesiastical ostentation. I did my 
best to invest him with an irresistible ap- 
peal to people of high position and intel- 
lectual pride. And I did it all, you 
understand, in the belief that it was the 
best and wisest way to bring his great 
influence under control. But now, talk- 
ing with you, I have my misgivings. 
A man of thought and love 


For, to tell the truth, this Jesus of 
Galilee had his own religion, if anything 
so simple may be called a religion. He 
was a man of observation and thought. 
To him the world contained a great 
number of things that he could not ac- 
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cept without question, simply could not 
take for granted. They demanded a rea- 
son. Such things as Life, in all its bound- 
less wonder, and order, and beauty, and 
the harmony of natural forces; such 
things as the power of thought, memory 
and hope, feeling and sympathy, affec- 
tion and loyalty in human hearts; the 
shepherd’s care for his sheep; the father’s 
forgiveness of his child. From these won- 
drous and super-rational facts he argued 
the existence of a vast life-principle, self- 
conscious, intelligent, purposeful, benev- 
olent, whose very wish was creative. 
This life-principle he called God. He 
never presumed to understand the whole- 
ness of God. He was content to think 
of Him in that one concept that seemed 
to him most characteristic of the whole 
mystery; and that concept was Our 
Father in Heaven. He found this a most 
lovable concept, and he gave it all the 
love of his generous nature. That love 
of God became the guiding force in all 
his life and action and choice. It made 
him love everything that his Father in 
Heaven loved. His fellow-creatures were 
his brothers and sisters because God 
loved them. His righteousness was to do 
the will of God, not because he must, 
but because his love of God made him 
want to, His purpose in life was to know 
God’s purpose, and become his filial and 
eager partner in its fulfillment. His spirit 
toward life was a spirit of serene, un- 
clouded happiness. Whatever the world, 
in its pitiful misunderstandings, might do 
to him, he was safe in God’s proud and 
loving approval. 
A “safe” object for worship 

Now I grant you that in such an or- 
dered, disciplined nature as his, such a 
religion is beautiful. But you can see 
how dangerous it would have been to 
allow these thousands of untutored and 
undisciplined natures to possess such a 
religion as that; you can see what ex- 
cesses of lawlessness it might have led 
them into to believe anything so absurd 
as that God loved them and was ready 
to forgive them; you can see for yourself 
how necessary it was for me to teach 
them not to understand Jesus, but to wor- 
ship him as the only true incarnation of 
God, and then to clothe Jesus with cer- 
tain metaphysical ingenuities that would 
render him a safe object of their worship. 
But with you the case is different. I 
recognize in you, Modern Man, a thor- 
oughly disciplined and reliable nature. It 
is not necessary to ask you to worship 
God as revealed in a _pre-conditioned 
Jesus. It will be safe to let you worship 
God with Jesus. I think you will find in 
his religion just what you want. You 
will find a solid ground on which to build 
your fortress of faith in a morally rational 
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world, and in the meaning and purpose 
of life; you will find an insistence on that 
ideal of universal human brotherhood 
which alone can save the world; you will 
find complete freedom for self-realization 
as a well-informed, self-respecting, self- 
reliant, growing, developing son of God 
in your own right. 


We need home 

It is needless to say more. Our sensi- 
bilities have been hurt by the intimation 
that we are not Christians. From earliest 
childhood we have been trained to think 
of Christianity as the holiest ideal we can 
follow. Its terms and concepts and cus- 
toms of worship have become the very 
language and idiom of our religious 
thought and prayer. To have it all denied 
to us is to feel that we are homeless just 
where home is most needed. Our only 
offense seems to have been that we have 
tried to do what religion has always done, 
must always do if it is to keep alive in 
human hearts,—feel the new need in our- 
selves and seek the new help to match 
from our religion. But there is one who 
understands. We hear a beloved voice: 
Come unto me. Learn of me. I will give 
you rest. Evidently he does not reject 
those who strive to know him, his faith 
and love, his truth and purity, his spirit 
of joyousness, that we may worship our 
God in his manner and with him. So 
never mind what the sectarians may say. 
His name and his worship are ours at his 
own hands, to guide us through the same 
ever-brightening path, and to the same 
peace that passeth understanding. 


BOOKS 


(Continued from page 6) 


Noble as Buddha 

THE PYTHAGORON. Reconstructed and 
edited by Hobart Huson. Refugio, Texas: 
privately printed. n. p. 

Since the provenance of free religion in 
the West is rather more the Graeco-Roman 
philosophic tradition than the Jewish-Chris- 
tian (to-be accurate, the Jewish-Gentile- 
Christian) ecclesiastical tradition, every at- 
tempt to make the great Scriptures of the 
former accessible is welcome. The first book 
of the Bible, of classic ethical theism, would 
necessarily be the Golden Words and other 
maxims of Pythagoras, that amazing genius 
of southern Italy circa 500 B. C., whose syn- 
thesis of panpsychic mysticism, geometry, 
music, moral discipline and civic responsibil- 
ity was transmitted through his exiled dis- 
ciples to Socrates, thence to Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno the Stoic, and ever since has provided 
a basic pattern for, and exerted a massive 
influence on, the history of Occidental phil- 
osophy and theology. Philosophic (a word 
Pythagoras created) religion, as differen- 
tiated from priestly religion by its critique 
of the latter’s atavistic ritualism, irrational- 
ism, narrow, tribal moralism and crude, an- 


thropomorphic supranaturalism, has close 
affinities with the radical reformers of pro- — 
phetic Judaism culminating in Jesus; and its — 
followers have suffered similar persecution 
at the hands of orthodoxy. The average 
Unitarian church today, with its freedom of — 
inquiry, avoidance of dogmatism and bigotry; — 
its appreciation of science; its rapport with 
musical and literary art; the ethical emphases 
of its pulpit message and educational work; 
above all, its preponderantly laic spirit and 
polity—finds its true historical precedence 
and proper prototype in the meetings of the 
Pythagorean Brotherhood in their white-pil- 
lared temple to Apollo and the Muses on 
the headland of Crotona. The same lineage 
may be claimed, of course, for the Ethical 
and Theosophical societies and even for the 
Blue Lodge of speculative Freemasonry, a 
major inspiration and model for which, in 
1717-23, was the Life of Pythagoras by the 


_ Neo-Platonist, Iamblichus. 


No such series of florilegia yet exists in 
English translation for the great Graeco- 
Roman ethical philosophers and poets from 
Pythagoras to Boethius as Max Mueller es- 
sayed to provide for the Oriental faiths in 
the Sacred Books of the East. Mr. Huson’s 
book is a laborious and commendable con- 
tribution, though somewhat uncritical and — 
too scantily provided with source references. 
“It grew out of research necessary to the 
writing of a biography of the Sage, a work 
now in process of completion.” The author 
has taken pains to supplement the excellent 
translation (Redfield, 1925) of Fabre 
dolivet’s Golden Verses of Pythagoras by a 
collection of other traditional teachings of 
the philosopher transmitted through classic 
and patristic writers. With some emendation 
and abbreviation this book deserves to be 
made more available to religious liberals 
than private circulation permits. The per- 
sonality of Pythagoras, his work of reform, 
the ethico-religious wisdom of his teach- 
ings are as true and noble as those of Moses, 
Buddha and Confucius. Intellectually (not 
ecclesiastically ), through his influence upon 
a millenium of classic culture, as well as 
upon the philosophic bases of Christian theol- 
ogy, he has been immensely influential. 

CHARLES H, LYTTLE 


Musie and family life — 
THE NEWHARD PIANO QUARTET. By 
Nelson James Newhard, Sr. Allentown: 
Lehigh Printing Co. n. p. 
Nelson J. Newhard of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, and his children, two girls and two 
boys, devoted many years to playing unusual 
piano compositions as well as standard music 
of the day. He gives in great detail notes 
upon the training and development of the 
performers, all of whom are now adults. His 
motive for writing the book was to tell others 
about his family’s rare thee of piano 
music, including solos, duets, trios and 
quartets as well as organ duets, concertos 
and other miscellaneous works. In groups 
of 20 pieces, he gives interesting stories 
of over 200 pieces graded from easy to 
hard. Throughout Se book he _ stresses 
the moral and social effects of music study 
and the value of a c -knit family life. 
Such a book makes reading for the 
American home. BETTY FRY 


He remembered the lowly manger where he had been born on a bed of 
hay and the rustle of the cattle and sheep as they had moved around him. 


The two Gods of Christmas 


A CHILDREN’S SERMON BY KENNETH PATTON 


IT IS TOLD THAT WE LIVE on in the world after we die as long as there is someone 
who remembers us. For the person who remembers carries pictures of us, and he 
says again the words we have said, and he makes people think of us and recall us, 
and we live again. And this may be why the little boy Jesus has never really left 
the world, although he died many hundreds of years ago. For a great many people 
tell the beautiful story of his birth, and they remember Jesus as a little boy going 
with his parents to the Temple. And so this boy wanders about the world. Like 
people who live on because someone remembers them, no one can see the boy Jesus, 
although Jesus can see everyone who remembers him. Perhaps he can even know 
the thoughts that we think, since it is in our thoughts about him that he is kept alive. 


One of the most lovely things in the 
world is the delight of a child upon his 
birthday. For a long time before, the 
child looks forward to his birthday party 
from the presents and the cake with its 
brightly lit candles, to making a wish and 
trying to blow out all the candles with 
one breath so the wish will come true. 
As his family sings the happy birthday 
song for him he is so happy that his eyes 
shine more brightly than the candles on 
his birthday cake. I think a little child 
is never happier than on his birthday. 

And the little boy Jesus, like all chil- 
dren, looks forward each year to his birth- 
day. Perhaps even more than other little 
children, for on his birthday many more 
people remember him and he is really 
more alive then than at any other time of 
the year. And as Christmas, which is 
little Jesus’ birthday, draws near and 


“ 


more and more people begin to remember 
him, little Jesus gets happier and happier 
and more and more excited about the 
birthday he is going to have. 
The happy city 

Each year the little boy Jesus travels 
to some town to celebrate his birthday 
with the people there. And it came to 
pass that one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty years after he was born he 
came in his birthday season to a lovely 
city among four lakes. This city is in a 
land much different from the land of his 
birth—which was a south country. For 
here in December it is cold and the city 
is covered with snow and its lakes are 
covered over with a flinty field of ice. 
This makes the city look like a silver 
brooch set with four large diamonds. It is 
a city made for law-making, a city busy 
with learning where wise men gather to 


teach the young, a city of many churches 
and many warm homes. 


The city seemed very happy to Jesus 
as he walked down its fine streets. The 
houses looked snug and homelike, with 
Christmas wreathes in the windows and 
branches of fir tied with red ribbons on 
the doors. In the evenings the lighted 
windows were yellow and warm and he 
could see children sitting at the supper 
table with their parents, and in almost 
every home he could see the Christmas 
trees with their rainbow colored lights 
and the glittering tinsel and ornaments, 
and at the very top a bright star, which 
he knew stood for the star that had 
shone brightly on the night he was born. 
And he was happy that so many people 
remembered his birthday. 


As he walked through the streets he 
saw many smiling people carrying home 
bundles of presents to put under their 
trees and in the children’s stockings on his 
birthday eve. Thinking of the candy 
and nuts, the Christmas dinners, the 
gatherings of family and friends and the 
opening of presents, he was glad, for 
he knew everyone would be remember- 
ing the wise men who came bringing him 
gifts when he was born. And he laughed 
to think of so many people being happy 
on his birthday, for surely the best pres- 


*15th century woodcut from Scenes from the Life 
of Jesus in Woodcut, compiled by Susan Nichols 
Pulsifer, ii 
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ent that he could have on his birthday 
would be for all the people who remem- 


bered him to be joyful on that day. 


A God of loving-kindness 

He went into the warm stores and 
watched the people buying their gifts, 
and saw the Santa Claus, a fat, merry 
old fellow, who held the children on his 
knee while they told him what they 
wanted for Christmas. And it pleased 
Jesus that so many other children would 
also receive presents on his birthday as 
well as on their own birthday. For this 
was the gift that he had given to the 
world. He had given all the children 
another birthday to add to their own, for 
they received presents on his birthday 
too. ; 

Everywhere he heard people singing 
carols about him, and it was happy music, 
coming from loud speakers on the streets, 
over the radios in the homes and stores. 
And on Christmas Eve groups of chil- 
dren were going from house to house 
singing his songs. He thought of all the 
great. churches that were built in his 
honor, where people would soon gather 
together to sing and worship and re- 
member him. And little Jesus wondered 
if ever a little child had been as happy 
on his birthday as he was, for it seemed 
that he had helped people to remember 
kindliness and unselfishness, that he had 
brought mercy and love into the world. 
Yes, he thought to himself, the God of 
these people must be a God of loving- 
kindness and they are drawn together in 
goodness on my birthday. 

The way it really was 

But even as he was feeling the happiest 
about all these things, he became trou- 
bled. A frown came to his face and tears 
started in his eyes and a great sadness 
weighted down his heart. For he saw 
that all was not as it seemed to be. Al- 
though he was quite young, he had been 
a child for many hundreds of years, so 
he had become an exceedingly wise child. 
He had been in many lands and seen 
many Christmases before. Also, since he 
lived only in the minds and hearts of peo- 
ple, he could see people from their in- 
sides out. He knew what people were 
thinking and feeling, and slowly, every- 
thing changed before his eyes from the 
way it seemed to be to the way it really 
was. 31.2% 

As he looked at the crowds and the 
bright lights that almost turned the night 
into day, he remembered another city on 
his birthday eve only a few years before, 
a city where the people were at war, a 
city where not even a candle shone in a 
window and where the people groped 
about in the pitch-black street. And he 
remembered the thunder of planes and 
the lightning of bombs, and the city 
flamelit from burning buildings; and in- 
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. 
He was in a small warm room where a 
mother was putting her little boy to bed 


stead of carols there was the song of fire 
engines and ambulances and air raid 
warnings, and the cries of people who 
were hurt and dying. Families spent his 
birthday eve on that year huddled in 
shelters, and basements and subways. 

As he looked about him here in this 
bright, safe-looking place, he saw that a 
darkness almost as black as the war city’s 
night shrouded the minds of these people. 
They smiled and they laughed but there 
was a blackness of fear, of war, of bombs 
over their hearts. He saw that parents 
were afraid for their children. There 
would be new air-raids, and new wars 
for them to die in. 

As he listened the words of the carols 
changed. Peace on earth became war 
on earth, and mercy-mild became hatred- 
wild, and goodwill among men became 
suspicion and mistrust among men. For 
he knew these people sang one song with 
their lips even while they sang another 
song with their hearts. Even while they 
gave presents to the poor and bought 
stamps to check the sickness of their fel- 
lows, they were also shutting their hearts 
to people of other nations, people of other 
color and religions. For there were some 
of their brothers they would not take into 
their homes on Christmas Eve because 
of their nationality or the color of their 
skin. 

A dollar sign of pure gold 

Jesus began to cry and he felt very 
lonely and lost. He ran into a store and 
came again upon Santa Claus .. . who 
changed before his eyes. The red and 
white suit disappeared with the beard 
and the cap, and Jesus saw that Santa 
Claus was really a fat merchant with a 


*Kaethe Kollwitz, The Happy Mother, reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Fogg Museum. 


aunch swollen from luxurious and soft 
iving, and his eyes were not merry but 
rather crafty and sly. And he had a pad 
in his hand, and as each child named the 
presents he wanted, this man wrote them 
down, and opposite the train, the foot- 
ball, the doll and the story book, he 
marked the price that would be paid 
and the profit that he would make on the 
sale. As Jesus walked down ‘the aisles 
and looked at the counters he saw the 
presents for what they were, toys cheaply 
and flimsily made that would break in a 
few days and disappoint the children, 
foolish and tawdry gifts, gaudy and silly, 
and also things of exceeding luxury and 
vanity, expensive and proud gifts, gifts 
of show and arrogance, fur coats, gold and 
silver, things bright and shiny and hard. 
And the air of the store became cold. 
The love and laughter vanished and in- 
stead there was an iciness of pride and 
greed, and a sweet smell of decay, of fat- 
ness and ease and the weakness of people 
who loved things more than they loved 
honesty and goodness and mercy. 

The little boy Jesus ran weeping out 
into the street. But no one heard him 
and no one saw him. Standing before 
him was a great Christmas tree, and it 
too began to change before his eyes. The 
lights turned to gold coins and the strands 
of tinsel became strings of silver coins. 
Red blood began to drip off the red balls 
and ribbons, and the little angels and the 
chubby dolls turned ragged and their 
bodies became gaunt and their faces yel- 
low, and he saw that they were cold and 
starving children. He looked at the top 
of the tree. Surely there would be his 
star and he would know surely that this 
was really his birthday. But he saw there 
instead, high on the topmost branch, a 
dollar-sign carved of pure gold, glowing 
like neon against the sky. 


Things of moth and rust 

The music from the speakers became 
blatant jazz, music of lust, of boredom, 
of a people jaded and seeking for false 
excitement. And he heard the marching 
music of armies. Little Jesus felt him- 
self fading away. Was no one remem- 
bering him? Would he perish and 
vanish into nothingness because no one 
kept him alive in their hearts on his own 
birthday? Weak and losing his breath 
he found his way into a great church. 
Surely here he was safe. But the church 
too was changed. The altar was as garish 
with gold as the Christmas tree. The 
people kneeling were dressed in silks and 


furs. The priest was robed and mitred, — 


and Jesus felt that he was in the palace 
of a great, rich, proud king. He remem- 
bered the lowly manger where he had 
been born on a bed of hay and the rustle 


of the cattle and sheep as they had 


moved around him. He remembered 
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how poor his family had been, his work 
in his father’s carpenter shop, and later 
__ his mission, when often he had only the 
cloak on his back and no place to lay his 
_ head when the cold night came, but it 
hadn't mattered because he loved people 
and would serve them. He remembered 
telling his listeners not to lay up treasures 
on earth, for they were prey to moth and 
rust, but to make the treasures of their 
hearts loving and kindness and good 
works. Was this proud and wealthy 
temple his church? Were these vain and 
greedy people his people? 

The little boy’s room 


And little Jesus felt himself slipping 
away into a dark, bottomless pit. But 


just then a hand was laid on his arm and 
he felt himself being drawn up and out 
into the world again. He was in a small 
warm room where a mother was putting 
her little boy to bed and tucking the 
sheets in around him. And he knew that 
as she looked at her child she was remem- 
bering him as he lay in Mary’s arms, and 
that he was alive in her heart even as 


he had known before that he was. 


When he walked joyfully out into the 
street again and looked at people, he saw 
that, after all, both of the things he had 
seen were true. These were a strange 
and weak people who worshiped not one 
God, but two. They worshiped the God 
of love, and they hungered after wisdom 


and mercy. But they also worshiped the 
God of gold and power, the God of fear 
and envy and pride. He was not alone 
and lost. He was in the hearts of many 
men, but these were troubled and weak 
hearts, as well as they were happy and 
courageous hearts. Yes, this was his 
birthday, and he was alive. The people 
were making him alive in their memory. 
But these same people almost smothered 
his life as they filled themselves with 
fear, hatred and lust for possessions. 
Even as the people so long ago had loved 
him and followed after him were the 
same people who shouted “Crucify him! 
Crucify him!” and who hung him upon a 
tree and twisted their iron spear in his 
side. 


An author of numerous books on the Old and New Testaments, Dr. Cadbury is 
one of the world’s foremost Biblical scholars. He is secretary of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, director of the Andover-Harvard Theological Library 
and Hollis professor of divinity at the Harvard Divinity School. ..Chairman of Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, he received on its behalf the Nobel Peace Prize. 
The following article is drawn from a paper read at the opening session of the Harvard 
Divinity School this Fall. 


Mary-the Gospel vs. the Popes 


To the simple Bible story we are all 
prone to add unwarranted assumptions 


By HENRY J. CADBURY 


ON NOVEMBER 1, 1950, the supreme Roman pontiff Pius XII, promulgated as a 
dogma of the Church the assumption to heaven at the time of her death of the 
physical body of the Virgin Mary. For a month even Catholics may freely discuss 
the doctrine, so there is nothing unfriendly in our doing so here. As the first ex 
cathedra pronouncement since 1870 (when the Vatican Council declared the infalli- 
bility of papal statements) this is an important occurrence. Only one other pro- 
nouncement of like formality has occurred in modern times. That was nearly a 
century ago in 1854 when Pius IX declared that Mary “in the first instant of her 
conception, by a singular privilege and grace granted by God, in view of the merits 
of Jesus Christ the savior of the human race, was preserved from all stain of 


original sin.” 


Pius with a capital P 


Thus of the three recent pronounce- 


ments, far more authoritative than im- 
primatur, papal bull, or encyclical, two 
have to do with Mary the Virgin. They 
deal not in the least with the birth or 
death or resurrection of her famous son, 
but with her own birth and with her own 
death. As beliefs held widely in Chris- 
tendom in the Middle Ages these ideas 
are not new. For centuries the calendar 
has-had a day for the Immaculate Con- 
ception and another for the feast of the 
Assumption of the Virgin. To deny pub- 
licly such “pious beliefs” was declared by 
Benedict XIV “impious and blasphem- 
ous.” The Mile of Trent forbade the 


discussing of the Immaculuate Concep- 
tion. But when a Pius with a capital P 
declares both the Immaculate Conception 
and the Assumption a dogma, no Catholic 
can deny them even to himself without 
endangering his soul. The third item, 
declaring the infallibility of the Pope, 
confirms their binding authority and 
ratifies them. One recalls how a New 
Testament writer says that God, when he 
ratifies an oath, having nothing greater to 
swear by, swears by himself. In the 
Catholic system the 1870 dogma of papal 
infallibility serves a similar ultimate 
sanction. 
People who live in glass houses 

The reaction of the public to this cur- 


rent declaration does not now concern 
us, as it does not concern his serene high- 


ness the Pope. The Anglo-Catholics 
will go along with it, though it has been 
denounced by both Archbishops in Eng- 
land, of Canterbury and York, and by 
their opposite number in America. One 
reason given for their denunciation is that 
there is not a shred of evidence for the 
dogma in Scripture. 
churches limit their official beliefs to the 
plain contents of Scripture? If not, those 
who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. As Nat Micklem has recently 
written of a new book on The Mother of 
God, “If this discussion had been pre- 
ceded by a scientific historical treatment 
of the New Testament it could never 
have gotten under way.” 


But do other 


A family tree for Joseph 

The contemporary classic pronounce- 
ment of the great Roman Church sug- 
gests a reconsideration of the actual gos- 
pel material dealing with Mary’s role as 


1 Edited by E. L. Mascall, Dacre Press, reviewed 
in the Congregational Quarterly, July, 1950, p. 281. 
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Mary—the Gospels vs. the Popes 


Jesus’ mother. As is commonly known 
only two gospels attempt to record Jesus’ 
birth at all. They are Matthew and Luke. 
Their major common source, our Gospel 
according to Mark, begins not with Jesus’ 
birth, but with the ministry of John the 
Baptist; and even their other common 
source, often called Q, can hardly have 
contained either of their stories of Jesus’ 
birth since evidently their versions of it 
are mutually independent. That does not 
mean that Matthew and Luke’s accounts 
of the birth of Jesus may not rest, one or 
both of them, upon earlier tradition, 
either oral or written. 

Yet both versions have two features in 
common, (1) in that they display the 
tendency to use miraculous details and 
(2) that they remain but little integrated 
into the subsequent account of the gos- 
pel. In spite of their implication that 
Joseph was not the father of Jesus, Mat- 
thew and Luke both introduce independ- 
ently a genealogical table for Joseph. 
Their treatment of Mary is no different 
because of their inclusion of the birth 
stories from the treatment found in Mark 
which has no birth story. 


The narrow escape 

The miraculous features of Matthew 
include several themes. The birth of the 
child,is indicated by a star, andmagi who, 
proverbially sensitive to such astrological 
phenomena, are sufficiently impressed by 
the star to trace it to its point of explana- 
tion. The newborn child providentially 
escapes destruction. This motif of the 
narrow escape of the really significant 
child is a familiar one in folklore and in 
scripture. One thinks of Moses who, 
though doomed like other babies to de- 
struction by the Pharaoh of Egypt, by 
exceptional circumstances was preserved 
alive to become the savior of his people in 
bondage. Less familiar are the stories of 
Jotham, the youngest son of Jerubaal, 
who hid himself and escaped when 
Abimelech killed all seventy of their 
brothers on a single stone, or of Hadad 
the Edomite, who as a little child fled to 
Egypt when Joab the captain of David’s 
army had slain every male in Edom. One 
early descendant of David, Jehoash, was 
alone saved from a usurper, Athaliah, to 
become king of Judah. In these cases the 
sole survivor frustrated the designs of the 
would be exterminator, just as the child 
Jesus, by being carried off to Egypt, illus- 
trates the same overruling Providence. 

Matthew’s story contains further five of 
his characteristic citations of scripture — 
four of them with his formula —“that it 
might be (or then was) fulfilled which 
was spoken through the prophet.” He 
has also fiye instances of instructions 
given by the use of dreams. 
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Child of destiny 

The first two chapters in Luke have a 
somewhat different set of significant fea- 
tures. The births of John and of Jesus 
are told with conscious parallelism to 
each other. ‘Their relation to the Old 
Testament is also one of parallelism 
rather than of fulfillment. It involves 
even close literary echoes of the Sep- 
tuagint when the latter afforded parallels. 


There are, for example, the annuncia- 


tions by an angel to one of the parents of 
both John and Jesus. There are the signs 
or tokens of fulfillment. For all this the 
Old Testament provided precedent. But 
the explicitness of Matthew’s coincidence 
with prophetic expectations is missing 
now in Luke. One suspects that it under- 
lies Luke’s story none the less. For ex- 
ample he must have been aware of the 
appropriateness of Bethlehem for Jesus’ 
birth; and his extraordinary way of bring- 
ing it about that Jesus was born there 
shows the distance he and his tradition 
could go in the direction of providing the 
story with the mechanics of significant 
concurrence. In like manner it is not 
improbable that behind the story of the 
manger and the shepherds lie the now 
forgotten commonplaces of folklore in 
which the child is a foundling and the 
manger belongs to the shepherds, who 
rescue the babe only for him to prove the 
child of destiny. 

This rich supply of striking features in 
our two gospels,—child of promise, 
appropriate descent, appropiate birth- 
place, accordance with precedent or with 
prophecy, heavenly signs, dreams, angels, 
narrow escape, fortunate timing, com- 
bination of circumstances — includes what 
we should call both the natural and the 
supernatural, the providential and the 
fortuitous, miracle and coincidence. Yet 
for the writers and first readers no at- 
tempt at classification would be neces- 
sary. All alike were acceptable and suit- 
able for the message of which these nar- 
ratives are a part. 


What the virgin birth does not mean 


One more is yet to be mentioned, not 
uncongenial or unhomogeneous with the 
rest. That is the motif of the unmarried 
mother. This aspect is unmistakable in 
Matthew. It accords with one of his 
supporting texts,—the Greek version of 
the prophecy of Isaiah 7:14 that a virgin 
should be with child. As with other Old 
Testament quotations, Matthew uses it 
quite literally, and his circumstantial ac- 
count of Joseph’s quandary is evidence 
that he had thought the situation through 
and was prepared to defend the idea. In 
fact he is more concerned to assert what 
the virgin birth does not mean than what 
it means. It does not mean bastardy. 


Evidently the story had been in circula- 
tion long enough to be challenged, as 
apparently rabbinic Judaism later chal- 
lenged it. The attack and rebuttal have 
become embodied in Matthew’s version. | 
What is particularly strange is the apolo- 
getic found in the quite independent sec- 
tion that precedes. In Matthew’s gene- 
alogy the names are, as was to be ex- 
pected, from father to son; but four 
women are also mentioned. One is Tamar 
who disguised herself as prostitute for 
her father-in-law Judah; one is Rahab the 
harlot; one is the wife of Uriah the 
Hittite with whom David committed 
adultery, and the fourth is Ruth the for- 
eigner. That the royal pedigree was not 
marred by these irregularities or impuri- 
ties in the descent is almost certainly ac- 
cepted by author and readers as having 
bearing on any innuendoes to which the 
story of Jesus’ unwed mother might be 
liable. ° 


An engaged girl demurs 

Luke’s indication of the virgin birth is 
as elusive as Matthew’s is prosaically 
plain. It occurs only in two verses of the 
encounter between Mary and Gabriel. 
The angel has announced to her the birth 
of a child who shall be called the son of 
the Most High, shall be given the throne 
of his father David and shall reign over 
the house of Jacob forever. The inter- 
change is as follows: 


Mary: How shall these things be, 

seeing I know not a man? 

Gabriel: The Holy Spirit shall come 

upon thee, and the power of 
the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee: wherefore the 
holy thing that is begotten 
[of thee] shall be called the 
Son of God. 

That is all. If the Virgin Birth is as- 
sumed for this gospel, it is to be found 
only here and perhaps only in Mary’s 
question, or even only in part of that 
question. But the question as it stands 
is strange. An engaged girl demurs 
at the prophecy of her child because at 
the time she has no husband. Luke does 
‘not proceed as does Matthew to say that 
until the child was born “Joseph knew her 
not.” No wonder that critics, and not - 
merely for theological reasons, have sus- 
pected that at least Mary’s question is 
an interpolation. The problem is not to 
be evaded by crediting Luke’s obscurity 
to his sense of delicacy. Luke is notorious 
for not always thinking through a situa- 
tion. Fragments of tradition are intro- 
duced only to be left hanging and un- 
reconciled to the rest of the story. Not 
only are Joseph and Mary later treated as 
the normal parents of Jesus, but other 
details of his narrative are as difficult to 


fit with a consistent imagination as with 
known political facts. include the 
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“How shall these things be, seeing I know not a man?” 


“The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee: wherefore the holy thing that is begotten [of thee] shall be called the Son of God.” 


Roman census by Quirinus, presumably 
in the reign of Herod the Great, but 
covering the whole world and not merely 
Roman citizens, and requiring registra- 
tion to be made in person in the home of 
one’s progenitor a thousand years before. 


Early editors 

The failure of the evangelists to har- 
monize or integrate their stories is often 
best and first recognized by the altera- 
tions of the scribes. Let me mention a 
few of the early textual variants that 
show this feature in the matter of the 
virgin birth, 

In Luke 1:34 an Old Latin MS substi- 
tutes for Mary’s question, “How shall this 
be since I know not a man?” her later 
submission, “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord, let it be to me according to thy 
word” (verse 38). 

In Luke 2:5 beside the reading “Mary 
his wife” there is the well attested phrase 
“Mary his betrothed” and the combina- 
tion “Mary his betrothed wife.” (See also 
the variants at 2:33 and 41). 

At Matthew 1:16 beside the awkward 
reading at the end of the genealogy 
“Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, from whom (i.e. Mary) was be- 

otten Jesus,” some ancient authorities 
read: “Jacob begat Joseph, to whom the 
virgin Mary being betrothed begat Jesus” 
and one reads: “Jacob begat Joseph. 


. “ 


Joseph to whom was betrothed Mary the 
virgin begat Jesus.” 

Even in the Prologue of John’s Gospel 
(1:12f) an early variant exists in the 
sentence, “To all who received him, who 
believed in his name, he gave power to 
become children of God; who were born 
not of blood, nor of the desire of the flesh, 
nor of the desire of a man, but of God.” 
The variant changes the relative and verb 
“who were born” to the singular “who 
was born,” thus making it apply to the 
incarnate word. 


Modern man and miracle 

Having briefly reviewed the data of 
the Christmas stories in the gospels we 
are perhaps in a position to contrast with 
them the attitude of later Christians in- 
cluding liberal Protestants. For the evan- 
gelists the virginity of Mary was only one 
of the phenomenal aspects of the birth of 
Jesus. It was to be understood as a part 
of the series of striking elements. But 
the modern believer, and the unbeliever 
as well, picks it out as a special matter. 
Not having the easy acceptance of the 
remarkable, which characterized the first 
Christians, the modern man dwells upon 
the virgin birth with particular emphasis. 
He is familiar with the other apparatus of 
folklore and legend — angels, dreams, 
escape, coincidence, and fulfillment of 
prophecy. This element seems to him 
miracle in an unusual form. 


Indeed all miracle gives quite another 
meaning to the modern man than to the 
ancient. Whether he accepts or rejects 
an ancient miracle — and I use the word 
in its popular sense without definition or 
distinction of kinds — the episode carries 
for the man of today particular connota- 
tions. In a pre-scientific age it was part 
of a natural belief in an omnipotent God 
who could do anything at will. Since the 
rise of science it means the special contra- 
vention of the established laws which 
men recognize. 

Fallacy of transferred authority 

There are several specific aspects at- 
tributed to gospel miracles today that 
are not to be thought of in the mind of 
the evangelist. Since the rise of deism 
the miracles came to be understood as 
having evidential value, but for the evan- 
gelists that was very much less their func- 
tion. Rather they were part of the whole 
Christian message, itself something 
understood as supernatural throughout,” 
not attesting either the status or nature of 
Jesus, the proclaimer of the message. The 
miracles enforced the Church’s belief in 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church and its expectation of an eschato- 
logical fulfillment. 

The miracles, then, do not portray the 
2See Alan Richardson, The Miracle-Stories of the 
Gospels, 1941. 


*16th century woodcut from Scenes from the Life 
of Jesus in Woodcut. 
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moral or metaphysical character of Jesus. 
It is the fallacy of transferred authority 
to assume because Jesus could do the 
supernatural or because it was done to 
him or for him that his words or example 
were inspired. Probably many modern 
persons fall into this fallacy more than 
the evangelists, their sources or their 
readers did. They were at least occa- 
sionally aware that the miracles were not 
the effective basis of faith. Perhaps they 
used them not to point to Jesus so much 
as to point to the message about him. 

If this is true of the gospel miracles in 
general it may well be true of the element 
of the virgin birth. It had much more to 
do with the whole message of the gospel 
than with the two historical figures — 
mother and child. It originally had less 
to do with Jesus himself than most Protes- 
tants suppose, and certainly very little to 
do with the character of Mary of the sort 
that Mariolatry has imported into the 
gospel story. 

I have said that Matthew seems most 
concerned to indicate what the event did 
not mean. It may be pardonable for us 
to follow his example. 


Questions of paternity 

In spite of popular opinion neither of 
the birth stories is concerned to relate 
the paternity of God. Already in Justin 
Martyr comparison is made with Gentile 
myths in which mixed parentage, a 
human mother and a divine father, is 
predicated. In the gospels it is not clear 
that this is intended. God intervenes 
apparently not in loco parentis as we say, 
but as responsible for the miracle as in- 
deed he is for all miracles. His action 
was not to replace the human father but 
to so order it that conception took place 
without any paternity at all. No doubt a 
mixed marriage would have been miracle 
enough for the early believers, but what 
they received in their gospel was some- 
thing different, a real mono-parental des- 
cent, what in lower forms of life is known 
as parthenogenesis. 

Luke’s parallel story of John’s birth is 
instructive, because it is not identical. 
There as in the case of Isaac, the miracle 
was that a married couple had a child 
when the mother was past the usual age 
of child-bearing. The birth of Jesus was 
a different case. The mother was not old 
nor sterile. But she conceived alone with- 
out sexual intercourse or insemination. 
Such an exceptional phenomenon is in- 
deed miraculous enough. There are, as 
already noted, many other ways of in- 
dicating that a child’s birth is super- 
natural — whether with two human 
parents or one or none. One can suggest 
as a miracle a birth without any human 
parent at all. 
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Such a view was I bélieve held of 
Adam. Perhaps some early Christians 
held it of Jesus that he was literally “with- 
out father and mother,” as an ancient 
writer says of Melchizedek or as a 
modern book title puts it Jesus, Son of 
Nobody. To such early heretics the state- 
ments of Ignatius and the Creed are a 
reply. He was born of the Virgin Mary, 
a real person, and was not, as the Doce- 
tists taught, without the substantial real- 
ity of physical birth or death. What con- 
cerns us is not what might have been 
claimed of this birth but what actually 
was claimed. The answer is conception 
from a single parent. 

Feminine Holy Spirit 

The creed also says “conceived of the 
Holy Ghost” and the gospels — from 
which indeed the creed may have derived 
the expression — speak similarly of Mary’s 
pregnancy as “from the Holy Spirit.” But 
neither this phrase nor the sentence of 
Luke already quoted predicting to Mary: 

“The Holy Spirit will come upon 

you, and the power of the Most 

High shall overshadow you.” 
indicates of necessity paternity as the type 
of the Spirit’s intervention. Very similar 
is the language used by Luke of the inter- 
vention of the Spirit at Pentecost (Acts 
1:8). Beside, in the earliest Christianity, 
spirit would little suit the paternal role. 
In Semitic languages ruach is feminine. 
Indeed the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews is quoted as putting on Jesus’ 
lips the phrase “My mother, the Holy 
Spirit.” Even later legend about the 
Virgin, while it called her “the mother of 
God” never called her “the wife of God.” 

To deny the physical paternity of the 
deity is of course not to challenge the 
general usage elsewhere of God and Jesus 
as Father and Son. But just as there are 
many ways for God to arrange super- 
natural birth, so there are many other 
ways in which Jesus could be identified as 
Son of God. Apparently early Christians 
sometimes thought of this sonship as a 
declaration (Rom. 1:4) or an adoption 
(Mark 1:11) or as synonymous with be- 
ing God’s agent or his anointed. Un- 
doubtedly the literal interpretation of 
sonship sometimes led readers to press 
the birth miracle beyond what the story 
actually says. Even the expressions in 
the annunciation to Mary in Luke, 

“He will be great and will be 
called the Son of the Most 
High, 
The child to be born will be 
called holy, the Son of God,” 
in spite of their position in this cycle of 
tradition do not require more than the 
spiritual paternity of God. 
Divine intervention without paternity 


is found in the story of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth and in several Old Testament 
stories. It is interesting to observe how 
these latter are treated by Philo, but his 
ethical allegory cannot be equated with 
the naiver stories of the Bible. 

Further we must remind ourselves that 


the virgin birth of Jesus is not synony- 


mous with his divinity. Miracles of this 
kind might occur with less claim for the 


child, or a child not so born-might still — 


be reckoned divine. Much confusion un- 
fortunately exists on this score, so that 
for the man in the street the particular 
story of Jesus’ birth in Matthew is fre- 


quently supposed to be the only proper 
’ defintion of the incarnation. 


That term — 


is more appropriately used of the Gospel — 


of John devoid though it is of any refer- 
ence to virgin birth. A high Christology 


‘could be held by the apostle Paul “with- 


out any reference to, and apparently, 
thought of the Miraculous Conception”’ 
It can still be held by modern Christians 
apart from the virgin birth. 


Misleading emphasis on “virgin” 


A second feature that is not to be read 
into the gospels is an aversion to legiti- 
mate sex relations, or a preference for 
celibacy. Certainly those who read into 
the story physical divine paternity can 
hardly quote it as a commendation of 
celibacy. Mary’s virginity is a form or 


miracle, but miracles do not necessarily 


carry any parallel moral judgment in their 
circumstances. That she bears through 
history the name Virgin is probably a 
misleading emphasis. The rise and ex- 
tent in early Christianity of sexual ascet- 
icism is not easily determined, but there 
is no reason to find trace of it here. When 
it did arise it conveniently coalesced with 
this story and led to the further doctrine 
of the perpetual virginity of Mary and to 
the consequent views about the brothers 
of Jesus (Mark 6:3, etc.), that they were 
not the later children of Joseph and Mary, 
but either Jesus’ first cousins, children of 
the other Mary, or his half brothers, chil- 
dren of Joseph by a former wife.® 


Unhistorical hindsight 


Still less to be found in the account of 
our evangelists is the idea that the virgin 
birth in any sense implies the sinlessness 
of Jesus, or the suspension of a tendency 
to sin—the legacy of mankind. This 
view of the entail of Adam, later identi- 
fied with definite Christian (Calvinistic) 
views, has some adumbrations in Paul 


8V. Taylor, The Historical Evidence for the Virgin 
Birth, 1920, p. 7. 
4In Judaism, at least, though, there are limited evi- 
dences of celibate preferences; virginity was re 
rded “as less honorable than a ty and child- 
essness as a calamity” (Hastings, D. C.-G. i, 236). 
5 These three views. are officially known as the Hel- 
vidian, the Hieronymian and the Epiphanian theories 
respectively. 
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Beyond the point of no return 


Korean War will be followed by others 


until patience is gone; a letter to Sim 


DEAR SIM: 


By WARREN B. WALSH 


Let me apologize in advance both for the length of this letter and for its dis- 
couraging tone. And as for the discouragement — well, I find the outlook extremely 


distressing. 

As I see it, the men of the Kremlin 
probably hoped to accomplish more 
than one objective by starting the trouble 
in Korea. (There isn’t the slightest doubt 
that they did start it, but I'll come back to 
that a little later.) 

First off, I think they planned it as a 
testing or probing operation to explore 
our reactions. Would we put up, or shut 
up, or just continue to talk without doing 
anything? It was pretty important to 
them to find an answer to that. Of 


course we had acted rather decisively in’ 


the case of the Berlin blockade, but that 
was relatively close to home. We had 
announced that we weren’t going to back 
Chiang any longer. Would we back an 
Oriental people who were physically and 
figuratively a long way removed from us? 
Well, they found out that we meant 
what we said and that we are willing 
to fight if we had to. I guess the vigor 
and promptness of our nation surprised 
them a little. But what other effect it 
had, I just don’t know. 


A good left jab 

It may have slowed up their plans a 
little and it may induce them to be a 
little more cautious, but I rather doubt it. 
The Soviets may lose some prestige 
if they don’t go all out in support 
of their proteges, but they probably 
won't lose much prestige where it counts 
—that is, among their own people and 
their satellites. They will lose some 
equipment and a few men, but not 
enough of either to hurt them any. And 
they simply do not care two hoots and a 
holler what it costs the Koreans. Stalin 
and Co. are wholly ruthless and wholly 
cynical in such matters. What are a few 
million Koreans to them? Nothing. 
___ A second objective is to keep us off 
balance. They are fighting us like a 
_ boxer with a good left jab. You don’t 
knock anybody out with a jab usually, but 
you can cut him up pretty badly and 
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keep him off balance. I think that is 
definitely part of the Soviet plan in 
Korea. And that is one reason for my 
distress at the situation now. I judge 
this to be only the first of many jabs. 
When the Korean jab is no longer effec- 
tive, they'll jab us in Formosa or China 
or Yugoslavia or Indo-China or some- 
where else. In fact at this moment— 
there are a few signs that the next jab 
will be Indo-China. 

Now these jabs may keep us off bal- 
ance or may make us shift our guard so 
that we'll be a sucker for a right cross. 
Or at least it’s my guess that the Krem- 
lin hopes so. It is also my guess that 
they have miscalculated on that one. I 
think they have alerted us to the very 
clear and present dangers which face us. 
But there is another angle and it leads 
to what I think is their third purpose. 

This is to get us to spend our energy 
against the jabs. They'd like us to throw 
so much into these small actions that 
we'd have nothing left for a big fight. 
They'd like to have us bleed ourselves 
white (to change my figure of speech) 
by spending our resources in preliminary 
actions. There are many, many angles 
to this besides that of straight spending. 
There is cumulative war weariness. The 
Politburo remembers without doubt the 
American clamor to get the GI’s home in 
1945. They figure we’ve no stomach for 
a protracted fight. That is one point. 
Another is that they know war orders 
will bring an industrial boom with all 
the strains and stresses which that in- 
volves. Men strike, for example, on the 
upturn of prosperity and not on the 
down swing of a depression. A fellow 
who figures that he can get a job in lots 
of plants is not so much afraid of being 
out of work as the fellow who knows 
that there are few jobs to be had. And 
lots of strikes may lead to strong repres- 
sive actions and to taking over of indus- 


tries and to suppressions, all of which 
will greatly increase discontent and un- 
rest and be greatly weakening in their 
effects. Left wing groups—especially 
Commie groups who are quite ready to 
promise anything necessary to get a fol- 
lowing—will benefit thereby. And the 
actual and potential fifth column will 
thus be increased. You don’t need me to 
point out the dangers of inflation which 
may result from a boom. 


Trial run 

I think their fourth objective is to run 
a sort of pilot war—a test case or proving 
ground, so to speak. They hope we'll 
spend our newest arms and weapons in 
Korea so that they can see them, study 
them, and devise counter measures 
against them. They want to battle-test 
their own stuff and revise it in the light 
of combat experience. And don’t forget 
the home front in this particular business 
either. The Korean War gives the Com- 
munists a chance to test their sabotage 
techniques, to train saboteurs, to build up 
and strengthen their own organizations 
within this country. I note that the FBI 
reports a very marked increase in sabo- 
tage already. And I'll bet that Commu- 
nists are learning a lot and teaching a lot 
by means of some of the current strikes 
and work slow downs. 

There are four possible major objec- 
tives of the Kremlin in starting this 
Korean War. Probably there are lots of 
other points in their minds as well. I’m 
guessing at these four and even if my 
guesses are shrewd they are still only 
guesses. When it comes to the basic ob- 
jectives and current beliefs of Stalin and 
Co. on the matter of foreign policy I 
don’t have to pass. These things are 
matters of record and can be read by 
anyone who wants to take the trouble 
to go after them. I'll come back to this 
point by and by and at considerable 
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length. But first let’s consider this matter 
of the Kremlin’s orders in Korea and 
elsewhere. 


Professor X 


Members of national communist par- 
ties generally maintain that they do not 
get orders from Moscow. It is probably 
true that direct and specific orders are 
rare, a fact which makes it possible to 
confuse the unwary. The crux of the 
matter is this: among a body of like- 
minded, like-trained, rigidly disciplined 
men, direct orders are not often needed. 
Let’s suppose that you and I had studied 
with Professor X. Professor X drills it 
into his students that certain symptoms 
are indicative of such and such a disease 
for which a specific treatment is needed. 
Let’s suppose that you and I learned our 
lesson very well and let’s suppose further 
that we are so sure that Professor X has 
the final and the only correct answer that 
we never trouble to investigate any more 
deeply. A patient appears who has the 
certain symptoms. Ah, we say, this is 
the disease old Professor X told us about. 
And we begin the course of treatment 
he specified. Now, Professor X did not 
give us any orders or even any direct 
instructions about this particular patient. 
In fact, we were not in touch with the 
Professor about this matter at any time. 


Let’s suppose a little further. Let’s 
suppose that we—you and I—are sep- 
arated by 3500 miles (as we are). And 
let’s suppose that a Mr. B becomes your 
patient at the same time that a Mr. H 
comes to me. Both men report similar 
symptoms—again, of course, the certain 
symptoms about which our Professor 
taught us. Without any communication 
with each other or with X, we will diag- 
nose the two cases the same way and 
order essentially the same course of 
treatment. 

Now we'll add one more fancy to this 
figure of speech. Remember we both 
were trained by X. We both regard him 
as the greatest authority. We both have 
implicit confidence in his judgment, and, 
of course, we read everything he writes 
and are alert to hear any and all reports 
about him. One day we find an article 
of his which criticizes another of his stu- 
dents for doing just what X had taught 
us to do. The article accuses the student 
of letting himself get out of date, of not 
keeping up with X’s new discoveries, 
and of not being aware that X had work- 
ed out a new course of treatment for the 
specific disease. It will not be necessary 
for anybody to give us a direct order to 
change our procedures. We know that X 
cannot be wrong. So we promptly adopt 
or adapt his new treatment for our pa- 
tients. This analogy is obviously imper- 
fect, as most analogies are. But, believe 
me, Sim,-it is not fantastic. 
oa 


Beyond the point of no return 


Moscow mecca 

Earl Browder had been the leader of 
the American Communist Party for fif- 
teen years. He was elected to office and 
returned to office—if we are to accept the 
repeated claims of the Party that it holds 
democratic elections—by the votes of the 
members of the American Party. Then, 
in April, 1945, Browder and his policies 
were denounced by the newspaper of the 
French Communist Party. Not, you 
will note, by the American Communist 
Party; not even by an American Com- 
munist—but by a French Communist in 
a French paper. What happened? Did 
Browder and the American Communists 
tell the Frenchman to mind his own busi- 
ness? Did they say, “We are an inde- 
pendent American political party to 
which you don’t belong?” Did they say, 
“The nerve of this fellow—trying to tell 
us what to do—attacking our duly elected 
leader?” You will well remember that 
the American’ Communists did nothing 
of the sort. They immediately denounced 
Browder, removed him from office, kicked 
him out of the party, and vied with each 
other in abusing him. I don’t suppose 
they got any direct orders from Stalin 
on this. They didn’t need any. 


The question of whether the American 
Communist Party—or any other national 
communist party—receives direct and 
specific orders from Moscow is really be- 
side the point. Every communist party in 
the world, except Tito’s, looks to Moscow 
for training and for guidance and for 
leadership. The present head of the 
American Party has often spoken of the 
Russian Party as the model and the ex- 
ample for all other communist parties. 
And the American Communist Party has 
officially declared that 

... Stalin has made the most invaluable 

contributions toward helping the Ameri- 

can Communists become the best repre- 
sentatives of the American proletariat. 

and that 
. the Soviet Union, led by Josef 

Stalin, teaches the workers in capitalist 
countries to struggle against the im- 
perialist war, to develop their own in- 
dependent class policy [independent of 
other classes, that is, not independent 
of Stalin] to strengthen their organiza- 
tions and positions, and to develop the 
struggle against imperialism, and for 
socialism. 

There is no need to extend this partic- 
ular line. I mention it only because it is 
relevant to the assumption that I made 
in the beginning—namely, that the Krem- 
lin had started the trouble in Korea. I 
don’t know that the Kremlin gave any 
direct orders, and I think that point is 
wholly insignificant. The Korean Com- 
munist leaders were trained and 


equipped to take certain actions in cer- 
tain situations. They saw the situation 
(or thought they did) and they took the 
action as specified just as the American 
Communist leaders did with Browder in 
1945. 


The patient is inaccessible 


As for the claim that this was a civil 
war in Korea—a claim which the Soviet 
press made almost every day—that is ar- 
rant nonsense, as everybody who has had - 
free access to information knows. But 
note that phrase—has had free access to 
information—because that is a very impor- 
tant key to many things besides the Kor- 
ean War. There are a very great many 


_people—well over 700 mauion in fact— 
‘who do not have free access to informa- 


tion. All they know is what the masters of 
the Kremlin choose to tell them. There is 
the real tragedy and the real threat of the 
iron curtain. The curtain not only keeps 
information in; it also shuts information 
out. And that is what really hurts. It 
is annoying to people like me whose pro- 
fessional life is the study of Russia to be 
blocked off from information. Sometimes 
it can be extremely frustrating. And, of 
course, there are elements of grave 
danger to us as a nation in this situation. 
Suppose you had to diagnose and pre- 
scribe treatment for a patient whom you 
were not allowed to visit either in person 
or. even by proxy and about whom you 
could learn nothing except from the re- 
ports of interested relatives who insisted 
that the patient wasn’t sick. That’s about 
the position that Russian specialists are 
in. But the other side of it is worse. 
The patient is kept from getting help. 
Those inside the iron curtain are deprived 
of information. Let me give you a few 
samples from recent Russian newspapers 
of what they get on the Korean business. 
Here are a few headlines: 
( I=Izvestia 
( P=Pravda 
AMERICAN AGGRESSION IN KOREA IS 
INTERNATIONAL CRIME (1) 
TRUMAN POLICY IS WAR POLICY (I) 
UN COMMISSION ON KOREA IS PUPPE 
or us (P) 
ENEMIES OF MANKIND (P) 
AMERICAN ATROCITIES IN KOREA (P&I) 
AMERICAN CONCENTRATION CAMPS IN 
KOREA (P) 
RESTORATION WORK IN LIBERATED 
AREAS OF KOREA (P&I) 
CANNIBALISTIC APPEAL OF GENERAL 
EISENHOWER (1) 
SECURITY COUNCIL IN SERVICE OF 
AMERICA AGGRESSOR (P) 
MURDERER FROM PHILADELPHIA (P) 
AGRARIAN REFORM IN SOUTHERN PART 
OF KOREAN PEOPLES DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC (P) ‘ , 


POPULATION OF. SOUTH KOREA WEL- 
COMES DECREE ON AGRARIAN RE- 
FORM (P) — b 

AMERICAN AIR FORCE ATTACKS ON 
PEACEFUL TOWNS AND VILLAGES IN 
NORTH KOREA (P&I) 

HOW AMERICAN AGGRESSION IN KOREA 
WAS PREPARED (P&I) 


Hopeless capitalism 


Well, that will give you some idea of 
what the people under Soviet dominion 
are being told about the war. But, at the 
risk of boring you, let me quote some 
rather lengthy extracts from a Pravda 
article of July 13, 1950. It develops sev- 
eral themes: how vile are the American 
aggressors; how saintly are the Soviet 
seekers for peace; how hopeless is the 
capitalist cause; and so on. The title of 
the article is a clear indication of one of 
their major propaganda lines. It was 
called: PEOPLES OF THE WORLD ARE 
BRIDLING AGGRESSORS. Here are some 
excerpts from it: 


The openly piratical, previously calcu- 
lated and carefully planned provocatory 
attack by the American puppet Syng- 
man Rhee on the Korean People’s Demo- 

_ eratic Republic failed from the very 
beginning. ... Seeing that the Syngman 
Rhee regime was collapsing, its masters 
—the American monopolists—sped to 
the help of the betrayers of the Korean 
people and shifted to direct aggression 
in Korea. What is being perpetrated by 
the American ruling circles in Korea 
is a logical consequence of the whole 
aggressive policy of American impe- 
rialism. To stop the progressive march 
of history, to destroy by fire and sword 
whole generations of peoples who have 
firmly resolved to follow the path of so- 
cial progress, suddenly to plunge man- 
kind back into the black darkness of 
medieval barbarism—such was and is 
the basic aim of the Anglo-American 
plotters against the peace and freedom 
of peoples. 


The capitalist system is obviously de- 
eaying. Vandenberg, Dulles, Truman, 
Taft and others are zealously trying to 
eure it. They see in the atom bomb 
the main medicine for the salvation of 
dying capitalism. ... The imperialists 
base their whole program of enslaving 
peoples, suppressing democracy, and 
unleashing a new war on the atom 
bomb. ... The notorious Marshall Plan 
—that program for enslaving the peoples 
of Western Europe—is at the same time 
directed toward the preparation of a 
new war. 

In reply to these provocations and 
threats, there is the calm, strong, firm, 
dignified rebuff of the Soviet Union— 
the true standard bearer of peace 
throughout the whole world... .- 

All progressive humanity (which, by 
the way, is one of their synonyms for 
Communists and their sympathizers] 
is indignant at the base, armed inter- 
yention—masked y the UN flag—of the 
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U. S. Government in Korea. The foul 
slaughter of the unarmed populace, the 
bombing of villages, towns and work- 
ers’ settlements—the hurried shooting 
of all political prisoners without dis- 
tinction—all this revealed the cruel 
rage of a burglar who has broken into 
someone’s house and has been caught 
red-handed—a rage such as has not 
been heard of since the destruction of 
the Nazis. .. 


Fools in public 


You and I know, Sim, that this is so 
untrue that it would be ludicrous if the 
whole matter were less serious. But there 
are hundreds of millions of people who 
do not know this to be untrue. There are 
hundreds of millions who wish to believe 
it and are glad to be confirmed in their 
suspicions of us. We forget that, just as 
we fail to realize what lack of free access 
to information means or can be made to 
mean, And we don’t always like to recog- 
nize the elements of truth which are skil- 
fully woven into such charges. Take an- 
other look at the parts I have quoted. 


Syngman Rhee certainly has had 
American support and there is some rea- 
son why some people should regard him 
as a puppet. The charge is not accurate, 
but many people are ready to think it is. 
The rest of the world is not as sure as we 
are that our actions are altruistic. Any- 
way, that is the element of truth in that 
paragraph. 

I don’t for a minute believe that capi- 
talism is decaying either obviously or 
otherwise. But we all know that it has 
faults and failures and problems. And 
the men listed would be very remiss in- 
deed if they were not trying to improve 
the situation. They aren’t trying to cure 
capitalism, but they are trying to make it 
work better — not, of course, by going to 
war against Korea, but by other means. 
One of those means is the Marshall Plan 
— but, again, of course it is not for the 
enslavement of Europe, although many 
non-Americans are quite ready to believe 
that charge. As for the use of the bomb 
—well, when a very highly placed 
civilian official of the armed forces spouts 
publicly about a preventive war, and 
when a high-ranking air force officer 
seems to think that the atom-bombing of 
Russia will insure his personal salvation, 
who can blame people outside the U. S. 
for being very suspicious? We forget 
that non-Americans neither know how we 
individual Americans cherish our inalien- 
able right to make fools of ourselves in 
public, nor do they understand us when 
we exercise that right. People in Com- 
munist-run countries know that no rank- 
ing official in their government could or 
would make statements such as those 


Secretary of the Navy Matthews made in 
his Boston speech on preventive war un- 
less his bosses had ordered him to do so. 
And if he acted against orders or contrary 
to the real policy he would immediately 
get fired and worse. They take a mere 
reprimand as proof that he was really 
doing what he was supposed to do. If 
he was really out of line, they don’t 
understand why he wasn’t summarily 
fired. I don’t understand it either. But 
that is neither here nor there. The point 
is that there are elements of truth in this 
paragraph, too. 

As for the USSR being the standard 
bearer of peace— when there are tens of 
thousands of Americans who do have free 
access to information and choose to be- 
lieve the Soviet lies on this score in spite 
of the facts, it is unfair to blame people 
who have no access to the truth, for be- 
lieving it. 

Soviet citizens 

Calling Soviet propaganda “The Big 
Lie”— which it certainly is — is all to the 
good as far as it goes, but it doesn’t go 
far enough. We need to keep our own 
people informed, alert, and abreast of 
developments. That should go without 
saying. But even more do we need to 
inform those behind the Soviet curtain. 

You see, Sim, I’m still thoroughly con- 
vinced of three things. First, that the 
average Soviet citizen does not want a 
war any more than the average American 
does — which is to say, not at all. Second, 
that the Soviet citizen (and their asso- 
ciates in the satellite countries) could not 
be persuaded to embark upon an out-and- 
out aggressive war if they knew what it 
was. Third, that the Soviet citizen will 
fight as grimly and as valiantly as we 
would against anyone whom he thinks 
threatens his peace and security. He will 
defend himself, in other words, and this 
might include action far beyond his 
borders just as it has with us in Korea. 

Now add to that certain matters of 
record. For over thirty years Soviet 
people have had it drummed into them 
that capitalist nations and governments 
were their implacable enemies; that any- 
one who was against the Soviet leaders 
was against the people; that the USSR 
was encircled by capitalist enemies who 
were waiting every chance to pounce. 
People of our age in the Soviet Union 
have, practically speaking, heard nothing 
else in all their lives. Such drilling has a 
cumulative effect. They have also been 
taught that although their way and ours 
could temporarily co-exist, final triumph 
and lasting security for their way could 
only come through the violent overthrow 
of our way. Look at what they have said 
about it: nial war 
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Comrade Stalin has stated that the 
First World War and the triumph of 
the October (Bolshevik) Revolution 
split the world into two camps: the 
camp of imperialism and the camp of 
socialism. Comrade Stalin has stated 
that the struggle between these two 
camps is the crux of all contemporary 
life. 

That quotation is from a Pravda article 
of 8/Jan./50. Here is another — of similar 

ort—from a professional journal 
(Problems of History) published in April 
of this year: 

The -present international situation, 

marked by the struggle of the two 

camps—the camp of peace, democracy 
and socialism, headed by the Soviet 

Union, and the anti-democratic, impe- 

rialist camp, headed by the U. S. A.— 

requires Soviet people to possess a 

solid orientation in foreign policy ques- 

tions. 

Of course you know that they use 
imperialism as a synonym for capitalism; 
imperialist for capitalist; and so on. As 
the Communists and their friends rejoice 
in pointing out, Lenin often said (and 
Stalin has repeated) that the two sys- 
tems can co-exist. These spokesmen, 
however, are not so likely to complete the 
context. What Lenin said was that the 
two systems would co-exist until com- 
munism was strong enough to conquer 
everywhere. One of the dismaying things 
is that the Soviet leaders believe that this 
day of their triumph is not far off. They 
repeat Lenin’s statement that “Imperial- 
ism is the eve of the socialist revolution.” 
And they say things like the following: 

... the present stage when the age of 
capitalism is coming to an end, and all 
roads lead to communism. (1948). 
We live in a time when all roads lead 
to communism, and every new year 
brings us that much nearer to this 
great goal. (1948). 
The past year [1948]. has shown that 
capitalism is approaching its end and 
that all paths lead to communism. 
(1949), : 
Today, on the first day of the new year 
[1950] the thoughts of the Soviet people 
are turned toward the future. They are 
firm in the knowledge that this future 
belongs to them—to the builders of com- 
munism. The sun of freedom and com- 
munism shines brightly for the world 
today. Communism is conquering. Com- 
munism will triumph. 

Lenin also knew that the imperialists, 

faced with this new force which must 

inevitably triumph, would fight back. 

He knew that the struggle would be- 

come more and more frantic as the vic- 

tory of communism came closer. And 
he knew that this victory was certain. 


Terrific temptation 

There is one other aspect of all this 
that I want to mention. Ever since Stalin 
proclaimed it 9/Feb./1946, Communist 
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spokesmen have been iterating and re- 
iterating that the third world war was 
inevitable. As Molotov phrased it “.. . 
given the existence of imperialism [that 
is, of capitalism] and its rapacious plans, 
war is inevitable.” Last December they 
added a new “line”—a very disquieting 
one. The new theme was that this war — 
this inevitable war—would result not 
only in the defeat of capitalism, but also 


in the final downfall of capitalism. The 


war, they said, would bring the whole 
system of world imperialism to ruin. 

Add it up. First, they believe that 
they will not be secure until capitalism is 
wholly vanquished and their system is 
wholly victorious. Second, they believe 
that war is inevitable both because of 
what they call the rapaciousness of capi- 
talism and because the capitalists, as 
Lenin said, will fight back. Third, they 
believe that this war will forever remove 
the enemy in whose presence they cannot 
know security. The total is not very re- 
assuring, is it? The temptation to pre- 
cipitate a war which will guarantee the 
complete ruination of their enemies must 
be terrific. If this were an exercise in 
logic I should have to conclude that war 
between the USSR and the USA is in- 
evitable. But human relations are not 
usually governed by logic. And this is 
not an exercise in logic. So I do not 
reach that conclusion. Perhaps I should, 
but I do not. 

Life is full of surprises 

War with Russia is, I think, an exceed- 
ingly likely possibility within the next few 
years. But it is not an inevitability. Life 
is full of surprises, and peace may be one 
of them. But my very wording of that 
sentence is revealing. Long continuance 
of peace will surprise me. As I said at 
the start of this letter, I am deeply dis- 
tressed and apprehensive. I think that 
the Korean war will be followed by others 
until patience is gone. 

Twice in our lifetimes dictators and 
autocrats have completely misjudged the 
temper of the American people and have 
pushed us beyond the point of no return. 
The Germans did it in 1917; the Jap- 
anese, in 1941 (assisted by the Germans 
again). Several years ago I told some 
two thousand Freshmen that this was the 
greatest threat to peace — the awful thing 
which was most likely to happen. It was 
a very unpopular speech. But as a prog- 
nosis, it seems more likely with each pass- 
ing week. 

You asked me how it looked from here. 
There it is. It has taken me a long time 
to say it, and I devoutly wish that I could 
give you a more cheerful answer. I’ve 
been wrong before and will be again. I 
hope this is one of the times. 


As ever, WARREN 


THINGS THAT GATHER DUST 


I sat in my study and thought about 
things that gather dust in our mental 
attics, outmoded, useless things; about 
the idea that there is no place in 
Unitarianism for the mission spirit, for 
instance. I tried to dust the idea off 
and polish it up, but it just would not 
fit our modern needs, Its only value 
would be as an antique, and our house 
is just too small for such a luxury as 
that. Yet it was such a proud piece 
once that I was heartsick as I tossed it 
out and heard it crash in the blackness 
of the shed. I resolved none the less 
to throw it out of the shed at once lest 
it haunt me again. 


The descriptive word for my “out- 
moded antique” is “aggressiveness,” a 
quality generally lacked by Unitarians in 
particular and Liberals in general. We 
Unitarians certainly do not have it, for 
we are perfectly sure that we could 
change the world with our faith if only 
some of the people would listen to us. 
We are equally sure that our church 
would grow if people had enough sense, 
Always the thought is that we are the 
oracles who must be sought out —and 
perhaps people would seek us out if 
they had time to leave what they were 
doing to raise the fare to Boston. Mean- 
while they need the dynamic of liberal 
religion badly. 

The need among us is for action atti- 
tudes, rather than thought attitudes at 
the moment. We need to rid the attic 
of our minds of meaningless old antiques 
so we can see out the window to where 
the people are waving at us to come on 
over. We need to go over and get ac- 
quainted — with reality. 

ARTHUR R. GRAHAM 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. 
Elwood E. Gaskill, Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service, 11 2 Tuesday-Friday, 
12 Noon, worship with sermon by guest 
preachers, Monday, 12:10, Half Hour of 
Organ Music. All are Welcome. 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH. opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH 
IN BOSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Brooks Hale 
and William Henry Perkins, Jr., Ministers. Ev 
Sunday: Junior Church, 10:40 A, M.; Ch 
School, 11:00 A. M.; Morning Worship, 11:00 
A. M.; junior high age, 3:00 P. M.; high school 
age, 5:00 P. M. and college age supper, 7:00 P. M. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF 
oi WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISI- 
+ ty ' } 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL 
URCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. 


_ Minister from 1945-49 at the Erie, Pa., Unitarian church, Mr. Bletzer earned a 
reputation as a radio broadcaster. He is now minister of the First Parish in Needham, 
Mass. One of his sermons appeared in the second volume of Voices of Liberalism, 


published by the Beacon Press. 


Paths to the police state—at home 


Loss of freedom no sudden calamity; 
engulfs us like a slow, creeping paralysis 


By RUSSELL R. BLETZER 


THERE ARE SEVERAL REASONS for being concerned today with the immediate dangers 
of the police state. In the words of the prophet Ezekiel: “Whether they will hear, 
or whether they will forbear, yet shalt thou give them warning.” You can never 
be sure of the acceptance of a warning. But there is the need to preserve your 
peace of mind by the performance of what you feel to be an urgent duty. 


There is an historical affinity between 
liberal religion and the cause of freedom, 
whether it be freedom of person or free- 
dom of ideas. We would be false to the 
memory of Channing and Parker, who 
were brave in their fight against human 
slavery, if we neglected to sound the 


warning against even greater and more’ 


widespread abuses of human freedom. 
We would be false to the whole idea of a 
church if we did not use every means to 
make it the instrument of decency and 
the enemy of oppression. 


The ‘little’ abuses 


Just as there is an historical affinity 
between the liberal church and the cause 
of freedom, there is likewise an historical 
affinity between fascism and the suppres- 
sion of ideas. And so, because of our 
tradition of freedom, and our historic 
willingness to speak boldly for freedom, 
I conceive it as a perpetual duty of the 
liberal church to expose every encroach- 
ment. We often hear people ask why 
the church in Germany was helpless 
against the growing power of the Nazis. 
Why, we wonder, was the Nazi political 
machine so easily able to corrupt the 
moral standards of the German people, 
despite the teachings of the church? The 
answer seems fairly simple. The church 
did not speak out when there was still 
time and opportunity to be effective. 
When the little abuses and encroach- 
ments appeared, the church did not 
notice. When liberties were finally swept 
away completely, there was no longer the 
opportunity to speak out. 

Freedom seldom vanishes overnight. 
It is chipped away in little fragments, 
with the tacit consent of law-abiding 
people. When it has finally disappeared, 
they wonder where it has gone, and they 
think it has been a sudden calamity, in- 


a stead of a slow, creeping paralysis. 


If the liberal church in America is to 
be effective, it needs to serve as a bul- 
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wark of freedom at every moment. Let 
it not wait—as many of its members 
would wish—until it is helpless before 
the onslaught of tyranny in full power. 
We read a great deal and hear a great 
deal about the “police state.” But the 
source of its danger to us is seldom men- 
tioned. The possibility of our becoming 
a police state by any means except a com- 
munist revolution seems never to have 
occurred to a large proportion of our 
people. 

Suspects “volunteered” 

Let us look to two minor incidents in 
recent months which may indicate a 
trend. A front-page story on June 7, in 
the Boston Globe, bore the three-line 
head: CAMBRIDGE CHIEF SAYS 100 
SREDauSUSPEGIS IN Se LlY.ce Tne 
story, in the first sentence, declared: 
“There are 100 or more suspected Com- 
munists among the professional and so- 
called intellectual residents of. Cam- 
bridge, Police Chief John R. King as- 
serted today.” 

The rest of the account stated that the 
ex-mayor had introduced an order (an 
“order,” if you please!) to the city man- 
ager “to ferret out the Communists in 
the city of Cambridge.” This order was 
approved in the City Council, and the 
Chief of Police was instructed “ ‘to use all 
the means in his power’ to unearth the 
suspected Reds.” The chief immediately 
received the names of 20 suspects from 
volunteer citizens. The larger figure of 
100, mentioned in the headlines, has been 
compiled over the past 20 years by the 
police department, and the list includes 
“local persons suspected of subversive 
and criminal activities.” It is not clear 
to me whether the suspected subversives 
are lumped with the pick-pockets, the 
car-thieves, murderers, and other sus- 
pected criminals, or not. 

Further details in the Globe story re- 
veal that one of the recent lists, provided 


by patriotic volunteers, is a minister re- 
ported by two persons, and two are Har- 
vard University professors named by five 
residents. 


Hitler didn’t like intellectuals either 

Now if you will please note a pattern 
in this hideous story, it will become clear 
how our paths to the police state are well- 
traveled in the United States of 1950. 
First, there is significance in the words of 
the opening sentence: “among profes- 
sional and so-called intellectual resi- 
dents.” These are the usual first victims, 
as the history of Hitler's Germany would 
show. Among the professional and 
learned classes there are large numbers 
of liberals. And liberals — make no mis- 
take about this fact! — are the targets of 
any police state, especially of fascist pat- 
tern. The intellectuals are qualified by 
the word so-called, as if there could be 
no real intellectuality in dissent from the 
views of the Cambridge Chief of Police! 

Further indication of a pattern is pro- 
vided in the reporting of suspects by 
volunteer citizens. We all remember the 
horror of reading how German youths, 
indoctrinated in the Hitler Jugend, often 
reported their parents to the Gestapo, 
and how no one was safe from the gossip 
of malicious neighbors. This kind of 
paralyzing fear and mistrust quickly 
brings about the moral collapse of a com- 
munity, making it easy prey for the 
“strong man” who will save and protect 
us from all harm. 

Finally, note well the casual and ca- 
pricious manner of the decision. Cam- 
bridge is going to have its Communists 
“ferretted out.” For what reason? Be- 
cause Ex-Mayor Lynch is concerned, And 
why is the ex-mayor concerned? Is it 
because of some national or local emer- 
gency, a clear and present danger to our 
welfare? Is it because of some critica] 
industry vital to the cold-war effort? Why 
no. None of these reasons has been given, 
In fact, the story of the Boston Globe 
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does not even state that there are any 
known Communists in Cambridge — just 
suspects, among that already suspect 
class in Cambridge culture, the profes- 
sionals and. intellectuals, doubly cursed 
by the qualifier —“so-called.” 

The Cambridge story has all the ele- 
ments of a blood-chilling prelude to 
tragedy. 100 names in twenty years. 20 
current names provided by volunteers. 
In 20 years, thousands of people have 
been in and out of the Communist Party, 
or one or more of its many “fronts” or 
transmission belts. Many of these people 
have recanted, many more never sus- 
pected the nature of the groups they 
worked with — but it is a safe guess that 
they are in the chief's little black book. 

At the moment, further action is not 
being taken by the police department in 
Cambridge to “ferret out” Communists 
because of their legal department's ad- 
vice of October 23, stating that no law 
exists which permits a Chief of Police to 
inquire into the political or otherwise be- 
liefs of law-abiding citizens. In spite of 
this temporary “bog down” (as it was re- 
ferred to by a gentleman at City Hall), 
the order still stands on the books. En- 
forcement is out of the question now, but 
the intention is omen enough. After all, 
who knows what powers the future will 
bring to Chiefs of Police? 


Trained seals preferred 

But let us turn for a moment from 
Cambridge —a center of liberalism and 
culture — to the deep South, to Louisiana, 
the state which came so near to becoming 
the model of an American fascist com- 
munity, under the skilled direction of 
the late Huey Long. Huey Long's 
brother Earl is governor of Louisiana 
now, and he follows the Long custom of 
telling the state legislature how he wants 
it to vote. Some months ago, as a sour 
note in this amiable travesty on democ- 
racy, a newspaper editor referred to the 
legislature as “trained seals.” And for 
this breach of Louisiana discipline, the 
editor was investigated by the legislature, 
under the provisions of an old law that 
forbids such candid criticism of the law- 
making body. 

Inevitably, of course, the newspaper 
editor was asked if he were a Communist 
— and under the present usage, I suppose 
he is: a Communist being anyone who 
disagrees with anything that happens to 
be generally accepted in a community. 
Parenthetically, we may note that Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie, of the United 
Nations, has been called a Communist by 
Representative John Rankin of Missis- 
sippi. The grounds for the charge? 
Supporting peace, in the face of Rankin’s 
opposition. 
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Well, these two incidents are no more 
than that, I suppose one could say—just 
minor incidents in a large world. No 
cause for alarm. But before we relax too 
comfortably, let us review for a bit the 
evidence for believing that all the neces- 
sary elements exist in the United States 
today for the emergence of a fascist dic- 
tatorship. We do not yet have the dic- 


tatorship, but a depression could bring 


about the crisis, or a war would almost 
certainly bring it about. 


The “warfare” state 

What are these elements? I shall name 
five, clear enough to be beyond denial, 
definite as symptoms in the fascist or 
Nazi systems of Germany and Italy, not 
to say Spain and Argentina at the present 
time. 

The first symptom is a powerful mili- 
tary, with unprecedented peace-time 
powers in the moulding of foreign policy, 
domestic policy, and with unusual access 
to the President and the Congress. A 
strong military is always needed to create 
a fascist state, to establish the terror 
among the populace, and to wage ex- 
ternal war with the least hindrance from 
democratic controls. 

The second symptom is a war economy 
— aptly called the “warfare state” instead 
of the welfare state. War preparation 
employs workers and strengthens mon- 
opoly business. We have had abundant 
warning of the “dangers of peace” to our 
present economic structure, based heavily 
upon war preparations. 

The third symptom is hysterical na- 
tionalism, which was also evident in Ger- 
many and Italy under dictatorship. The 
late Huey Long, certainly a qualified ex- 
pert on American fascism, said that when 
fascism came to America, it would bear 
no foreign label, but would come in the 
name of 100 per cent Americanism. The 
hysteria against communism, which exists 
even in spite of the total collapse of nine 
out of ten accusations, is strangely remi- 
niscent of the tactics of that great anti- 
Bolshevist, Adolf Hitler. The Com- 
munists are not the target in this cam- 
paign of fear and suspicion. The liberals 
are the intended victims. If the liberals 
can be silenced, there will be no real 
opposition to fascism. And if all forms 
of free opinion, all varieties of dissent, 
can be persecuted under the communist 
label, then the goal will be achieved. 

The fourth symptom is the suppression 
of dissent in all major channels of com- 
munication. Liberal radio commentators 
have one and all been eliminated from 
the air-waves: Shirer, St. John, Vander- 
cook — Agronsky from many local sta- 
tions, if not from the total network. The 
newspapers speak with one voice on the 
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Professional and intellectual resi- 
dents are the usual first victims as 
the history of Hitler’s Germany 
would show. Among the profes- 
sional and learned classes there are 

And lib- 


erals . . . are the targets of any 


large numbers of liberals. 


police state, especially of” fascist 
pattern. 


cold war —all in support. Yes, a liberal 
newspaperman or radio commentator is | 
an unemployed one today, unless he joins 
the chorus. I grant that one or two ex- 
ceptions may be found, and I hope that 
some of you will point them out to me. 
But the trend is nevertheless clear. It is 
not my contention that we have reached 
the stage of fascism, but that we are 
moving in that direction. That there are 
still areas of freedom I should not deny, 
and for those areas we need to be pro- 
foundly thankful. It is from the few re- 
maining vantage points that the fight can 
still be waged. 


Gilt-edged anti-Semites 


The fifth symptom of fascism is anti- 
Semitism. It should, possibly, have been 
mentioned higher on the list, because it 
is so typical of the perverted thinking, the 
displaced hostility that characterizes the 
lunatic nature of fascism. Again we may 
be thankful that there are strong forces 
arrayed against anti-Semitism. But the 
organized support for Jew-hating organ- 
izations and propaganda media is of a 
magnitude that sickens decent people. I 
am reading a well-documented book, on 
the findings of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’Nai B'rith, showing the ex- 
tent of support for anti-Semitism that 
exists today in the United States, in spite 
of our long and costly war upon the gov- 
erments which used anti-Semitism as an 
instrument of their tyrannical control. 
Shocking, but not surprising, is the list of 
corporations and individuals supporting 
the work of Merwin K. Hart, the long- 
time supporter of Franco’s regime in 
Spain. Hart is currently directing his 
energies toward anti-Semitic propaganda 
in his National Economic Council News- 
letter, available and conspicuous in the 
Needham Public Library. The support 
for his expensive campaign is provided 
by some of the gilt-edged names in 
American industry, names which I dis- 
creetly forbear to mention, preferring that 
you seek them out in the book A Measure 
of Freedom, by Arnold Forster. 

These are some of the facts that seem 
to me to indicate a dangerously strong 
trend toward fascism in America, which 
is to say, a trend toward a police state. 


Paths to the police state—at home 


There may be —I am certain there are — 
many corroborative facts that I have not 
mentioned, perhaps because I am ignor- 
ant of them, or because they did not 
occur to me as of prime importance. 


Real battles or bogeys 


Confronted by these facts, how should 
we act? Obviously, of course, we need 
to be convinced of the danger before we 
take any action. And to be convinced of 
the immediate threat of fascism seems to 
involve a clear-headed evaluation that 
many persons are not yet ready to make 
— between the relative significance and 
danger of communism versus fascism in 
the United States. I have no confidence 
that Senator McCarthy is going to join 
the fight against fascism —he is already 
too deeply committed on the other side. 
In order to fight it, we have to recognize 
it; we have to be‘ opposed to its princi- 
ples and its methods. Some people do 
not know what fascism is, and if they 
did know, they would like it very much 
indeed, as many people of powerful in- 
fluence in Germany liked Nazism. The 
same is true of all the other countries 
where fascism exists today. 

We have to decide whether we are 
going to fight real battles, or engage in 
mock campaigns against bogeys. And 
what we decide to do about the immedi- 
ate dangers of today will depend upon 
how much we value freedom, how much 
we are willing to know, and see, and be- 
lieve of what is happening to freedom, 
and finally, upon how much we dare! 

While any vestige of freedom remains, 
there is always protest; there is always 
dissent; there is always clear-headedness 
in the midst of hysteria — these in them- 
selves are weapons in the battle of ideas. 
Let us ask ourselves: “Have we resisted 
the mob when it hurled the cry of ‘red’ 
against an innocent person? Or have we 
gone along with the hue and cry, because 
it was safer, and because it cleared our 
name of suspicion?” That is the coward’s 
way, and it is a common practice. Let 
us ask ourselves, “Are we willing to have 
an unpopular opinion expressed, in order 
to expose its falsehood; are we willing to 
have an unpopular idea voted upon, to 
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Freedom seldom vanishes overnight. 
It is chipped away in little frag- 
ments, with the tacit consent of law- 
abiding people. When it has finally 
disappeared, they wonder where it 
has gone, and they think it has been 

- a sudden calamity, instead of a slow, 

creeping paralysis. 


show how much real opposition the 
people will manifest? Or do we prefer 
to shut down the channels through which 
such ideas can reach the people?” 
Perhaps, when we search our hearts, 
we shall find the answers to the question 
of what we ought to do about the trend 
toward fascism. ‘Those who have been 
following and aiding the trend — perhaps 
innocently — could stop and reverse their 
direction. If they would do so, I have 
confidence that the real opponents of the 


' police state, the alert liberals whe have 


already perceived the danger, will find 
the means of preserving freedom, each in 
his own way, and according to his own 
talents. 

The pulpit can offer no blueprints. It 
can only follow the suggestion of Ezekiel 
in warning the people. The answer and 
the action must come from the pews. 
“Whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear, yet shalt thou give them 
warning.” 


MARY 


(Continued from page 20) 

and in Jewish writings of the period. The 
implications of the New Testament and 
the earliest Christian literature, so far as 
they touch this area at all, point rather 
the other way. Jesus was born of a 
woman, i.e. characteristically human, as 
well as born under the law, i. e. charac- 
teristically Jewish (Galatians). He was 
made like unto his brethren, except for 
actual sin. His perfection was obtained 
through obedience and experience (He- 
brews). The dogma of Mary’s immacu- 
late conception belongs to a much later 
scheme of theologizing, as indeed it re- 
moves the question of involvement in 
original sin to a point a whole generation 
prior to the birth of Jesus. Officially it 
is the result. not the cause of the qualities 
of Jesus. How widely the misconstruc- 
tion of the miraculous birth of Tesus in 
the gospels has affected the nopular mind 
is indicated bv the quite customary refer- 
ence to it as the Immaculate Conception. 

If what has been said here about the 
gospel stories is correct, the gulf between 
them and popular Protestant belief is 
oreat enough. even if not as great and as 
formal as in the case of Catholic dogma. 
Even disbelief differs corresnondingly, 
since what the modern sceptic disbelieves 
is not what the gospels savy but a much 
more elaborate suverstructure built un- 
consciously upon them. 


Blunt statements 

T have not attempted here to discuss 
the historical value of the gospel accounts 
or the credibility of a virgin birth, as most 
writers do, but to indicate the naive, un- 
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integrated character of that element in 
the gospels themselves. The evangelists 
were at no pains to give the virgin birth 
more than the simplest role, as merely 
one of the elements of supernaturalness 
in the whole Christian message. For 
them, it contributed little in defining the 
status or nature of Jesus. Totally lacking 
the place it holds in modern thinking, 
whether Christological or controversial, 
the virgin birth is a passing note of 
miracle, one of many in the birth narra- 
tives, to which neither the evangelist nor 
the reader is expected to return. Its in- 
fluence elsewhere on the evangelists’ de- 
lineation of Jesus or his mether is nil. 
They did not indicate that Mary’s atti- 
tude to Jesus was modified by these 
earlier portents or that readers should 
hold any special reverence toward her on 
that account. On the contrary we have 
both in Mark (8:35) and in another 
source (Luke 11:28) rather blunt state- 
ments that doing the will of God is more 
to be regarded than being the mother of 
Jesus. 

Several times in the past. I have 
pointed out the contrast between the 
New Testament and current Christianity, 
and of the difficulty of accurate transla- 
tion of the gospel into terms of today. 
Now, though I have addressed myself to 
a single item of the gospel, I have aimed 
to suggest the same general problem,— 
the gap that tends to exist between the 
classical documents of our religion when 
read in their pristine simplicity, and the 
corresponding doctrines of minds so dif- 
ferent as our own. Whether Catholics, 
Protestants, or neither, we all are prone 
to add to the simple gospel what, without 
intending a pun, I can only ‘characterize 
as unwarranted assumptions. 
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OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Birth and growth of a representative 


Fellowship Unit; organizer forced out of job 


When Felix Arnold, principal of a high 
school in a small town near Albuquerque, 
N. M., after conversations with another Uni- 
tarian teacher, Mrs. Pembroke, decided to 
try to get into contact with other liberal 
thinkers and form a group, he began by 
advertising in the local papers, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that a meeting was to be 
held at the local YWCA. 


Apparently the newspaper advertisement 
attracted attention, since 30 people attended 
the first meeting. Present at the initial 
meeting was Rev. Frank Ricker, Director of 
the Pacific Coast Unitarian Conference, and 
about a dozen people who had previously 
belonged to Unitarian churches elsewhere. 


At first there was no thought of affiliating 
with the AUA, the whole purpose being to 
organize a group of religious liberals. 

A second meeting was held at the home of 
one of the group and 83 people attended. 
It was agreed that the group would em- 
phasize discussions of other religious liberal 
groups, and O. L. Pembroke, now leader of 
the group, undertook the first lecture. 


The group then began meeting regularly 
on Sunday evenings in a dancing school. 
Mr. Pembroke reports, “Those attending 
brought their own chairs, stools or what 
have you. Nearly every Sunday we would 
have some new faces, friends or people who 
had seen our posters in the city library or 
at the University. Later, as Felix was able 
to get an outside speaker, we managed to 
get some stories in the paper.” 

The Pembroke report continues, describ- 
ing Felix Arnold’s part in the group: “He 
ran off the programs, organized the programs 
and just about everything else. He must 
have spent a great deal of time and thought 
and no small sum of money while we were 
organizing. All this he was doing to satisfy 
something within himself. He worked out 
a Constitution (from suggestions from 25 
Beacon) which we discussed and accepted 
after the group had voted to affiliate with 
the AUA. He also obtained permission from 
the rabbi for the group to use the facilities 
of the Temple of Congregation Albert for 
their activities. This arrangement continued 
until the Temple was sold.” 

Meanwhile, according to our reporter, a 
movement had been started in the town 
where Arnold was principal to dismiss him. 
“Some rather vicious and slanderous stories 
were quoted as having been told about Felix. 
The superintendent there was caught be- 
tween two fires and finally was forced by 
his (predominantly Catholic) board to let 
Felix go. However he didn’t notify him 
until August first.” 
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For a while Arnold sold Comptons En- 
cyclopedias, but a year later he accepted a 
position in the Little Rock, Arkansas schools 
as a guidance counselor. Says Pembroke, 
“Tm willing to wager that Little Rock will 
have a ‘Liberal Religious’ group organized 
there before many months pass.” 

Pembroke himself became leader of the 
group after Arnold left. He describes the 
group this way: “Our Fellowship is made 
up of people from many walks of life. We 
are not intellectuals, but we sure do our own 
thinking. . . . Most of our group are com- 
parative newcomers to Albuquerque and 
belonged to a liberal church “at home.’ . . 
Felix not only did himself a great service, 
but everyone in our Fellowship grew with 
Binaegerets 

“If we could get an occasional speaker of 
some note to help us keep up the interest 
of those who attend occasionally, I'm sure 
we could soon organize a church. In our 


opinion this area needs a ‘liberal’ church. 
The spark is here, but we need some help 
to fan it into a flame.” 


BUSY DR. POTTER: Charles Francis Pot- 
ter, “The Apostle of Liberal Religion,” is 
as furiously busy as usual this season. He 
is scheduled for Ford Hall in Boston on 
December 17 (“Is Psychology Replacing 
Theology?”), and in Buffalo for a big 
Easter rally meeting of all faiths. He had 


ani article recently in Harper's Bazaar, which 


was reprinted in The Catholic Digest. A 
national magazine of immense circulation 
recently carried an article of his on the sub- 
ject of the Lutherans. As we went to press 
he was preparing an article on the Presby- 
terians and planned to follow it with an 
article on the Episcopalians. Dr. Potter did 
nearly 100 articles for The Standard Dic- 
tionary of Folk Lore, Legend and Mythology 
(Funk & Wagnalls). Three publishers have 
requested the book rights of Our Neighbors’ 
Faith, his latest study of comparative reli- 
gions. A 20,000 word juvenile on Samson 
in fiction form has also been prepared for 
publication. 


Catholic, orthodox and Unitarian delegates 
take part in first all-Christian conference 


A milestone in interdenominational co- 
operation was marked recently by a con- 
ference at Luhacovice, Czechoslovakia, ac- 
cording to a report from Rev. Milos Mikota, 
minister of the Unitarian church of Brno, 
who attended the sessions personally. “This 
conference,” he writes, “was the first to em- 
brace delegates from the Roman Catholic 
Church and delegates from all sorts of 
Protestant denominations, including the 
Unitarians. There has been nothing similar 
to this in the whole history of the Christian 
churches up to the present time.” 

Mr. Mikota’s report tells how the confer- 
ence was opened by Minister J. Plojhar, 
after which each delegate stood and re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer in his own tongue. 
A managing committee was elected, repre- 
senting even the smallest denominations; 
and so was a commission for preparing reso- 


lutions, in which Catholic priests and Prot-: 


estant ministers both participated. The 
theme of the conference was “The Attitude 
of Christians to the Endeavors of Building a 
Socially More Just Society.” : 
Excerpts from Mr. Mikota’s report follow: 
“The theme of the main speech of Prof. 
A. Horak which a vital discussion followed 
was: “The attitude of the Christians to the 
endeavors of building a socially more just 
society. The first speaker in the discussion 
was Dr. Hewlett Johnson who stressed the 
fact that Christ’s teaching gives us a vital 
and encouraging motive and impulse for our 


work for a better social order. We must 
create a society in which the will to serve 


our neighbors will be stronger than the will | 
This will also create a better ~ 


for profits. 
foundation for world peace. There were 
about 40 delegates who spoke on the main 
theme. 

“Having taken part in this remarkable 
event and having spoken during the confer- 
ence with various priests and ministers I feel 
that there has really been achieved a mag- 
nificent understanding among the Christian 
churches of Czechoslovakia in the work for 
a better social order and for world peace. 
May this conference which was attended also 
by numerous foreign delegations be a pre- 
vailing vivid example for all Christian 
Churches of the World.” ‘ 


BOMB RESOLUTION: At a recent meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Society of Laguna 
Beach, Cal., at which Rev. Howard Matson 
of Santa Monica presided, the following 
resolution was passed and copies mailed to 
the President and to Mr. Trygve Lie: “Re- 
solved: That the Unitarian Society of La- 
guna in regular meeting assembled call upon 
the President of the United States and the 
Secretary General of the United Nations to 
initiate negotiations looking towards the out- 
lawing of the Hydrogen Bomb and other 
atomic weapons and the initiating of nego- 
tiations towards a mutual general military 


disarmament.” 
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A salute to Dan Fenn 


When; nine years ago, Dan Fenn accepted 
the invitation to become Director of the De- 
partment of the Ministry, he knew it was not 
an easy assignment. He knew also that his 
own personal choice would always be the 
parish ministry rather than an administrative 
post. But he realized the great need for a 
head of the department who could bring to 
it the experience of a successful parish min- 
ister, and he yielded to our judgement that 
he was well qualified to assume its duties. 
During these nine years, both our judgment 
as to his abilities and his willingness to 
undertake the assignment have been amply 
justified. 

Those best qualified to testify to the real 
success of his work are, of course, the minis- 
ters themselves — the young men who have 
entered the fellowship during these years and 
received his kindly counsel and his thought- 
ful encouragement; the older men who 
turned to him for guidance at difficult and 
critical moments in their professional careers; 
the men whom he helped to ordain and in- 
stall; those who discovered at first hand the 
direct and generous simplicity of his warm 
heart; and those who will never forget that 
he was always himself a minister rather than 
an official. 


For us who were his colleagues at head- 
quarters, it is difficult to speak of his term 
of service as a member of our team without 
getting unduly personal. We hold him in 
ties of such affectionate regard and such 
fundamental trust that we cannot let him go 
— even to his beloved ministry in a parish — 
without a sense of something like resentment. 
We shall miss him terribly. His unfailing 
sense of humor, his forthright conscience, his 


human understanding, and his steadiness 


under will long continue to bless us 
all. We congratulate Tucson, as we tighten 
yur belts to carry on without him at “25.” 

F.M.E. 
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‘Life can be lived in a wider, freer way, 
Dutch minister reports after year in U. S. 


Summing up all the experiences of a 
year at the Harvard Divinity School, Rev. 
E. Frater Smid told his Amsterdam con- 
gregation recently, “I have learned that 
life can also be lived in another way, in a 
wider and freer way, with a lighter and 
sunnier mental attitude than we are ac- 
customed to in Holland. . . . And I would 
not lay stress on this lightheartedness and 
radiance, but more on the attending free- 
dom and openness. In the United States 
people stand free in life, free from their 
surroundings, free from the ties of their 
work or position, free also from tradition 
and the past, so that they may, in the 
present, work for their future with an open 
eye for the possibilities of life and never 
bend under its difficulities. We, here in Hol- 
land, are still living too much within the 
narrow encompassments of our convictions, 
our work, our politics and our family 
WER eg tac 

“In The Netherlands and in Europe gen- 
erally, things got clogged and we became 
afraid to let liberty have its course. . . 
Europe’s tradition is undoubtedly a vener- 
able one, but we are paying too much 
attention to it, and it produces many bad 
fruits. This is why we do not easily gain 
that independence of mind needed for the 
acceptance of new possibilities. 

“In America this is different. The his- 
tory of the American people is scarcely 
three centuries old and the shackles of a 
compelling tradition are unknown there. 
That is why people in America do not 
look back on the past, but look forward to 
the future—and this future must be built 
up of all the possibilities that are found in 
practical life of the present day. Hence 
the open-mindedness that does us so much 
good and this unprejudiced readiness to 
sistent 

“This mental attitude towards practical 
idealism is typical of the whole American 
nation, and when a man has been in con- 
tact with it for almost a year, he feels its 
influence much like that of a refreshing 
bath. This mental attitude does not honor 
tradition just because it is venerable; does 
not honor doctrine just because it is holy, 


does not serve the ideal just because it is 
exalted; but it asks openly and honestly 
what is the real value of all these ideas 
which we Europeans often overvalue. 

“Do you realize that it was for me noth- 
ing less than a sensation when I found 
the same Vrije Gemeente in the United 
States, though ten times more powerful 
than in Holland? I did not find it only in 
Boston, but in Chicago and Detroit as well, 
in Hollywood and Riverside and in Florida 
and many other places. Nothing is more 
wonderful and surprising than to find that 
one’s principles are also those of people in 
another country, in another world; and to 
meet colleagues who have the same 
thoughts, the same hope and the same 
confidence; people who combat the same 
enemies, grapple with the same ‘problems; 
men who, besides being colleagues, prove 
also to be friends—as did Rev. Douglas 
Frazier in Riverside; Tracy Pullman in 
Detroit; MacPherson in Joliet; Kenneth 
Patton in Boston—all men whom I should 
like to invite to come to Holland so that 
they might speak to you and convince you 
of the fact that in the United States there 
exists a Vrije Gemeente that has a dif- 
ferent history from ours, another tradition 
also, but which fights for the same principle. 

“We share the idea that we are advocates 
of a universal religion that stands free from 
tradition, doctrine and profession: advocates 
of man and his experience as approached 
from the mystery of life, who reject all 
spiritual authority, except that of one’s own 
heart. . . . Not a belief in this or that, but 
an attitude towards life. . . . What you 
believe is of no importance—Trinity, divinity 
of Christ and all that. Important only is 
the manner in which you believe—the man- 
ner in which you react to life: what you 
do with lifel The question, therefore, is not 
whether you are a humanist or a theist. 
All that is unimportant, and the Univer- 
salists and the Unitarians have understood 
this. Therefore their relation to humanism 
is for them no problem. . . . The only im- 
portant thing is life itself. Life is good 
and in the future it will be even better 
if we want it to be so!” 


Recent Settlements and Installations 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


CHURCH MINISTER CALLED 
Blaine, Washington Maxwell Morris November 
Duluth and Virginia, Minn. Kenneth J. Smith October 
Grafton, Mass. Jack Kent November 
Milford and Wilton Center, N. H. Clifton Gordon November 
People’s Liberal, Chicago, Ill. Hartley C. Ray (Stated Supply) October 
Somerville, Mass. Franklin P. Smith November 
Tucson, Arizona Dan Huntington Fenn November 
Wayland, Mass. Raymond G. Manker November 
November 


Windsor, Vermont 


Cornelius Heijn 


Installations 


October 22 


November 5 


—— William D. Hammond, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 
—— Robert Storer, Winchester, Mass. 
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Fall Appeal meetings spark 3 


campaign drives; plan 


The United Unitarian Appeal is the agency 
through which Unitarian Churches join in 
the support of the work of the several or- 
ganizations of our movement. These are 
organizations which have been established 
by Unitarians to fulfil functions which they 
have believed worthwhile. As in Commu- 
nity Chests and other joint fund-raising 
efforts the Appeal makes possible one com- 
bined campaign for a number of organiza- 
tions. 

The fourteen organizations are the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the six regional 
offices, the Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
the General Alliance, the Laymen’s League, 
the American Unitarian Youth, the Society 
for Ministerial Relief, the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice and the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Association. These organizations 
do the work which strengthens and extends 
the Unitarian cause. It functions through 
its officers, board, and committees. These 
are composed of representative democrat- 
ically elected Unitarians, many of whom 
devote time and energy to the work on a 
volunteer basis. 

Meetings of the Directors and committees 
are held at various times during the year 
when the largest attendance is possible. 
Those held at the time of the AUA Board 
Meetings the second week in October were 
of the Appeal Board October 9 and of the 
Planning Committee October 11. 

At the October 9 meeting members pres- 
ent were Messrs. Burkholder (Lancaster, 
Pa.), Dalsimer (Port Washington, N. Y.), 
Davis (Boston, Mass.), Eddis (Boston), 
Gilmore (Boston), Mrs. Pieksen (St. Louis, 
Mo.), Messrs. Reid (Braintree, Mass.), 
Seward (Summit, N. J.), Strong (Boston), 
Clark (St. Louis), DeWitt (New York, 
N. Y.), Hopper (Boston), Killam (Cleve- 
land), McGill (Summit), Smith (Boston), 
Witherell (Boston), Mrs. Stoneham (Exeter, 
N. H.). Mr. H. Clay Burkholder, president, 
opened the meeting, calling on Rev. William 
R. Reid for an opening prayer. 

As a major item of business the directors 
considered the report of a special committee 
on rules of procedure for the budget com- 
mittee. Each year the budget committee 
rceives the requests from the various organi- 
zations for allocations and after review 
recommends to the Appeal Board a total 
goal and the allocation to each organization. 
It has been felt that this committee could 
function much more satisfactorily with def- 
inite procedures outlined. After careful and 
detailed discussion the Board made recom- 
mendations for further consideration by the 
special committee and it is expected that 
the rules of procedure will be completed 
and adopted at the January meeting. 

A preliminary report on revision of the 
UUA by-laws was given by Philip T. Dalsi- 
mer, chairman of a revision committee. Sev- 
eral suggestions have been received but 
more will be sought by the committee from 
the participating agencies. Recommenda- 
tion will be considered for adoption at the 
Corporation meeting next May. 
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for future 


Rev. Dale DeWitt reported for the Cam- 
paign Committee on the materials now avail- 
able for church campaigns and the organiza- 
tion of the various regions for promotion of 
the Appeal. 

The Board authorized an appropriation 
for the employment of Mr. Reginald Ander- 


son by the New England Unitarian Council ° 


for special work on the Appeal campaign 
within their region. 

Authorization of advances of funds for 
the budgets of participating organizations 
was made. 

The president was authorized to appoint 
a committee to consider the advisability and 
timing of employing an Executive Director, 
the committee to report to the January 
Board meeting. 

The appointment of a budget committee 
was authorized as follows: Otto T. Gilmore, 
Oscar S. Nelson, H. Hadley Grimm, Lau- 
rance C. Staples, William R. Reid, George 
G. Davis, Roland B. Greeley and Miss Ruth 
Twiss. 

Mr. Andrew B. Lempke reported on his 
work in securing large gifts for special AUA 
projects. The Board discussed certain prob- 
lems which were encountered in his work 
and considered the revision of certain ar- 
rangements between the UUA and the AUA. 
The next Board meeting was scheduled for 
January 8, 1951. 

At the Planning Committee meeting on 
October 11 it was suggested that planning 
for the 1951-52 campaign should be started 
earlier than in previous years and that a 
sub-committee should be appointed to make 
proposals at an early date. It was also sug- 
gested that the plan of campaign, its theme 
and character as well as some literature 
should be prepared by the time of the May 
meetings. 

A proposal was made for the expansion of 
Denominational Affairs Committees into an 
organization in the local church which would 
serve as a study group and educational 
agency on denominational matters and be 
the local representation for the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal. 

The possibility of special events as benefits 
for the United Appeal was discussed and a 
special committee of national agencies was 
appointed to explore this. 

A meeting of the Planning Committee is 
scheduled for January 8, 1951. 

In addition to these meetings sectional 
meetings of the Campaign Committee were 
held in New York September 28 and in Bos- 
ton October 27. A full meeting of this com- 
mittee will be held in New York the first 
week in December. 

In the campaign of the current year 
churches are being given detailed plans for 
operating a local church campaign and a 
large variety of materials to use. Regional 
Directors and Conference Presidents through- 
out the country are at work helping churches 
set up their campaigns. With a wide distri- 
bution of responsibility the Appeal is the 
concern of many people. 

DALE DEWITT 


Our Principles Threatened 
—We Grow 


Says W. M. 
Kiplinger, noted 
financial author- 
ity and _ pub- 
lisher of the 
well - known |. 
Kiplinger Letter 
and Magazine. 

“The gains 
that have been 


made for liberal religion by the Uni- 
tarian movement are a very significant 
part of American life. For as Uni- 
tarianism extends the principles of de- 
mocracy, freedom, and individualism, 
the great features of our national heri- 
‘tage are reinforced. ‘That our religion - 
can strengthen these principles, as well 
as give guidance in spiritual matters of 
a personal nature, places us in a posi- 
tion of unusual responsibility today. For 
it is these values that are threatened in 
our time. 

I have been happy to learn that in re- 
cent years many new Unitarian churches 
have been established and that in the 
response of the people to invitations to 
membership we are well in the forefront 
of religious movements. This should be 
heartening to all who have contributed 
to the UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL. It is 
one of the great privileges of life to give 
of one’s resources to a movement that 
can offer and is increasingly offering 
leadership in the liberal religious field. 
Each Unitarian should know that money 
is required for the support of any great 
movement and should place his religion 
high on his list of priorities for giving. 

Let us all have a part — and a generous 
part —in the campaign of the unrrEep 


UNITARIAN APPEAL.” 
= = * * 


Winston Churchill, according to a 
current anecdote, is traditionally a 
last-minute traveler who habitually 
gets to the train at almost the mo- 
ment of its departure. On one occa- 
sion, it said, Mrs. Churchill and a 
friend were ready to board the train 
and were waiting only for the ap- 
pearance of the great man. Mrs. 
Churchill sighed and said to her 
friend, “Winston is such a sports- 
man. He always thinks the train 
should have a fair chance to get 
away.” 

Fortunately for the Unitarian 
movement, the local churches are 
not adopting the Churchill attitude 
in connection with the United Ap- 
peal—they are much too keenly 
aware of the effectiveness of joint 
strength to give the Appeal “a fair 
chance to get away” or to try to 
operate without funds. 
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_ In 1893 a young man, thirty-one years old, 
arrived in Brooklyn to be minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church (Church 
of the Saviour) having been neither seen nor 
heard by the congregation. He had been 
minister of Unity Church, Denver, for four 
years and the promise of his record there and 
what was known of his personality were suf- 
ficient for the congregation in extending the 
call. His handsome, fine physique and per- 
sonal charm were augmented by a lovable 
young wife and baby, and the parish took 
delight in settling them in the parsonge ac- 
quired a few years previously. Who im- 
pressed whom most during the Brooklyn 
years is a question. An all too brief ministry 
of only five years left an impression which 
the present minister a half century later 
still meets as he visits with the few remain- 
ing older parishioners. On the other 
hand, in the first address, which I re- 
member hearing Samuel Eliot make, he cited 
his former congregation in Brooklyn as an 
outstanding example of the social application 
of the gospel. Before the days of the procla- 
mation of the so called Social Gospel, he 
found in his Brooklyn Parish persons devoted 
to the social welfare such as Alfred T. 
White, builder of the first model tenements 
in America, president of the Children’s Aid 
Society and the Bureau of Charities and 
founder of the professorship of Social Ethics 
in Harvard. I believe that early association 
with persons for whom religion was vain un- 
less it bore down upon the common life, was 
a potent influence in shaping the career of 
one whose ministry is today hailed by an 
amazing list of public causes to which he 
gave his energy, his clear and penetrating 
mind and his distinction. A denominational 
enthusiast with marked administrative skill, 
he nevertheless conceived the institution of 
free religion as a means for a ministry to 
human welfare in the broadest terms. The 
inspiration to this conception was at least in 
part derived from the fortunate associations 
of the brief, early years in the parish minis- 
try. The noble figure of a young man greets 
me from a photograph near my study door 
and each time I pass it I take pride in the 
thought that it was he who suggested that I 
have the honor of being a late successor. 
The privilege has given me opportunity to 
come to admire and love a man of high 
devotion. 

JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


When, as a young man of thirty-five, Mr. 
Eliot became secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association on January 1, 1898, he 
brought to his new post both a broader 
vision of its possibilities than most of his 
predecessors had achieved and an abundance 
of fresh and dynamic ideas. He was deeply 
rooted in New England, for he had been 
brought up in the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, in a family tradition also associated 
with King’s Chapel, but he also had had a 
brief frontier experience in -Seattle and had 


served four years as minister in Denver, and 
*] * 


five years as minister in metropolitan New 
York. 

He at once tackled the financial problems 
of the inadequately endowed Association. 
Less than three months after he took office 
the Directors voted to pool its separate funds 
in a general investment fund, a widely 
adopted method today but then a progressive 
innovation. He was very successful in se- 
curing donations to the endowment funds, 
especially after he became president in 1900. 
It is true that many doors opened to him 
because he was his father’s son, but his own 
distinguished presence and his rapidly grow- 
ing reputation for financial sagacity were 
essential factors in winning the confidence 
of donors. The year before he took office, 
the total assets of the Association came to 
$495,000, of which half was in land and 
buildings; and the income from its invested 
funds was $12,200. When he resigned from 
the presidency in 1927 the Association’s total 
assets were nearly $5,967,000, the income 
from its General Fund was $124,300, with 
$171,000 additional for special purposes. 

Less spectacular but more fundamental 
was the denomination’s advance in fellow- 
ship and co-operation. In the 19th century 
our churches were still very independent in 
spirit and weak in cooperative effort. Dr. 
Eliot worked steadily to bring them into a 
more effective union, and completed the 
transformation of the Association from a 
group of individual persons to a federation 
of autonomous churches, united not by a 
creed but by common purposes and aims. 
He sought out religious liberals in foreign 
lands, organized and was first president of 
the International Congress of Free Christians, 
and set up the Association’s Department of 
Foreign Relations. 

In addition to these services for the de- 
nomination he served the community and 
nation, as president of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, as a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, and in many 


DR. SAMUEL ATKINS ELIOT 


other ways in which he stood before the 
public as our distinguished representative. 
When he resigned to become minister of the 
Arlington Street Church he left the Associa- 
tion far stronger in resources and in the 
equipment of its admirable new building, 
and far more efficient in its service to our 
churches than it had ever before been. 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


Dr. Eliot’s greatness was evident both in 
the breadth of his interests and in the depth 
of his loyalties. There was hardly a worthy 
religious, civic or international project or 
problem that arose upon which he did not 
inform himself, or in which he did not par- 
ticipate to some extent. And yet if his life 
was comprehensive, it was never superficial, 
for his spiritual and ethical insights were pro- 
found, and his habits of faithfulness were 
firmly established. 

Some people grow more cynical with age. 
The majority grow more conservative. And 
most people become less active. He fitted 
into no one of these categories. He had an 
undying optimism, and an _ indomitable 
liberalism, and an indefatigable energy. He 
became more mellow, but never less alert or 
less strong. 

Outside of his home and his family, which 
includes seven children and twenty-three 
grandchildren and great grandchildren, his 
chief interests in the last quarter century of 
his life were Arlington Street Church, of 
which he was minister and then minister- 
emeritus; the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which he had served as president for 
over a quarter of a century; inter-demonina- 
tional and inter-faith work; and peace and 
international goodwill. And yet he served 
also as president or chairman of innumerable 
organizations from the Boston Common 
Society and the John Howard Society to the 
United Czechoslovak Relief and the Children 
to Palestine, Inc. He was on the Executive 
Committee of an equal number of societies, 
including the World Alliance, the United 
Prison Association and the Massachusetts 
Civic League. He was long the beloved 
chaplain of the Boston Rotary Club. He 
preached once a month through much of 
this period at our church in Germantown, 
and supplied regularly in other churches. 
When in the summer months he and Mrs. 
Eliot made their pilgrimage to the home at 
Northeast Harbor, Maine, where, as in Cam- 
bridge, their hospitality was bountiful, he 
preached for and served The Larger Parish 
there and undertook a summer round of 
duties. 

Had Dr. Eliot lived two more years his 
active ministry would have covered half of 
the entire history of our organized denomina- 
tional life. No administrator has given us as 
much, in years, or in what the years repre- 
sent, and yet he remained non-sectarian in 
his spirit. We have been very richly blessed. 

The memorial of virtue is immortal. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
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DREAMER OF DREAMS: When the new 
Unitarian church of the Rio Grande Valley 
was dedicated recently, a radio news pro- 
gram told listeners the story with a whimsi- 
cal air which aroused widespread interest, 
according to reports from the area. The 
church had been designed by a member of 
the congregation, Jack Cole; the pupit, lec- 
tern and altar were designed and built by 
another, Col. Stillinger. Taking part in the 
exercises were Rev. Richard B. Gibbs of 
Memphis, Regional Director of the South- 
west Unitarian Conference; Dr. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn, new minister of the Unitarian 
chureh in Phoenix; and Rey. Alfred E. von 
Stilli, Minister of the Rio Grande Valley. 
The radio newscast said: 

“I had a chance to corner Mr. von Stilli 
and ask him some questions about himself, 
the Church and Unitarians, of which I was 
in deep ignorance up until then. 

“The conversation with the dynamic Rev. 
Mr. von Stilli went somewhat as follows— 

““T'm a member of the American Unita- 

rian Association. My wife and I came to 
the Valley two years ago, contacted Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Cole and Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Hansen.’ [Your reporter didn’t get the time 
sequence on this, but judging from Mr. von 
Stilli’s flare.for getting things done, we as- 
sumed he contacted these fine people ten 
minutes after he arrived here.] It seems 
this group started to snowball into a larger 
group which met first at the Chamber of 
Commerce, then the El Jardin and later still 
at Landrum’s restaurant. As they outgrew 
their quarters, one night an Angel came 
down to Mr. von Stilli, the man with a 
dream, and said, “Do you have any plans?’ 
“Oh, Yes,’ said Mr. von ‘we have. Jack Cole 
and I have all our plans ready—here they 
are. 
“Then the angel asked, “Will $6,000 help 
to materialize your plans?’ Said the ecstatic 
Mr. von Stilli, “I should say so, and thank 
you forever.’ 

“And that’s. how one dream materialized 
to the Glory of God and the fellowship of 


man in Brownsville.” 


PRAYERS FOR SEASONS: Because he is 
a frequent speaker at Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, often filling in when the ministers have 
been absent, Professor Raymond Adams of 
the Department of English of The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina has developed a little 
booklet entitled Prayers for Seasons. These 
include a prayer for Winter, Early Spring, 
Beginning of Summer, Midsummer, Autumn, 
Harvest Time and Christmas. 


MINISTER OPPOSES ORDINANCE: Rev. 
Howard G. Matson, minister of All Souls 
Unitarian Church of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, speaking as an individual to the 
Santa Monica City Council, opposed a city 
ordinance “requiring communists’ and sub- 
versives’ registrations” recently. Said Mat- 
son, “My basic difference with this proposed 
ordinance is philosophical. . . . It breaks 
with the American tradition of judging a 
man as an individual and by overt act. It 
substitutes a doctrine of guilt by asso- 
ciation.” 
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STEADY GROWTH: Latest reports from 
Unity Church (Universalist-Unitarian) in 
Springfield, Mass. (Rev. Ernest W. Sommer- 
feld) indicate that a steady growth in num- 
bers and enthusiasm is being felt there: dur- 
ing the last three years more than 120 men, 
women and children have been added to the 
rolls; a lively Couples’ Club attracts an aver- 
age of about 58 people to its meetings; two 
new youth groups have been added—one for 


junior high school age, one for senior high. 


age. 


80TH ANNIVERSARY: Five special Sunday 
morning services were devoted recently to 
celebration of the 80th anniversary month of 
the Church of the Christian Union ( Unitar- 
ian) of Rockford, Ill. (Rev. Jack Mendel- 
sohn, Jr.). Speakers included Dr. Charles 
Parker Connolly, minister emeritus; Mr. 
Mendelsohn; Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president 
of the Western Unitarian Conference; and 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
AUA. An 80th anniversary banquet climaxed 
the month, with Dr. Preston Bradley of the 
Peoples Church of Chicago as the speaker. 
. . . In the same month a series of three 
public lectures “on the religious philosophies 
of the non-communist world” were given by 
Mr. Mendelsohn under the general theme, 
“Religion and the Struggle for Power.” The 
lectures were, “The Hindu Philosophy of 
Religion”; “The Catholic Philosophy of Reli- 
gion”; and “The Protestant Philosophy of 
Religion.” The lectures were delivered on 
successive Tuesday evenings. . . . This 
season the Rockford church got off to a 
stronger start than ever before in its history, 
with church attendance reaching all-time 


high marks. 


NEW ENGLAND NEIGHBORS: Fred 
Miller and his family are members of the 
Unitarian church in Bernardston, Mass. Re- 
cently the large, rambling Miller homestead 
burned. On the following Saturday, reports 
Rev. Francis Schlater, “more than seventy 
men with the town bull-dozer and three 
trucks tore down the remaining walls and 
cleared the debris while our Women’s Alli- 
ance served a hot dinner to them. Contri- 
butions of cash rolled in from all directions. 
The 4-H young people cleaned the salvaged 
furniture and the clothing was distributed 
throughout the community homes for laun- 
dering. One can’t help but appreciate the 
richness of the real New England democratic 
friendliness, even if the pocketbook may be 
a wee bit thin... .” Incidentally, the Ber- 
nardston church gained an increase of 20 
per cent in membership on Palm Sunday. 
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FLOOD RELIEF: It should be on record, 
despite the fact that details were received 
too late to appear strictly as news in these 
pages, that the Unitarian Church of Winni- 
peg and the Winnipeg Branch of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee gave significant 
emergency help to the citizens of that com- 
munity during the havoc caused by floods 
this spring. Members of the Helping Hand 
Committee organized a collection center in 
the church for food, clothing, blankets, 
money, tobacco, etc., and arranged to take 
sandwiches and coffee out to the work areas 
where men were desperately trying to stem 
the floods. The local Service Committee 
diverted clothing intended for Europe to 
some of the thousands who had to flee from 
their homes with nothing but what they 
were wearing. Thus in a terrible heur this 
group of Unitarians demonstrated their reli- 
gion in terms of action. 


BEST SERMONS 
FINAL CALL FOR SERMONS 


Manuscripts are still being consid- 
ered for Volume V, the forthcoming 
issue of BEST SERMONS, edited by 
Dr. G. Paul Butler. Clergymen of all 
faiths are invited to submit a sermon 
for consideration to Dr. Butler at 431 
Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y., 
as soon as possible. December 20 is 
the final date. 

Sermons should have been preached 
between Jan. 1, 1949 and Oct. 1, 1950. 
Volume V will be published in 1951. 
All sermons will be read with care; no 
manuscripts can be returned; all con- 
tributors should keep a copy of the 
sermon submitted; be sure your full 
name and church connection is given. 


BEST SERMONS is based upon a 
world wide search for the best in con- 
temporary preaching. To date sermons 
have been received from 55 countries, 
in 15 different languages. Dr. Butler 
is anxious to give representation to 
the younger ministers, as well as the 
men who are in the great pulpits. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


NEW HYMN: A new hymn entitled “Free- 
dom,” to the tune of the Crusader’s Hymn, 
was sung for the first time at 25 Beacon 
Street on United Nations Day, with the 
author (Dr. Marion Franklin Ham) present. 
The AUA has distributed copies of the hymn 
to every minster in the denomination, and 
has also made copies available to all others 
who wish them. 
This hymn was sung in 101 churches all over the 
nation on United Nations Sunday. 
FREEDOM 

Freedom, thy holy light, 

Shining in earth’s long night, 
Foretells the dawn of the coming day; 

Like a resplendent star 

Shedding its beams afar, 
Thy glory lights our darkened way. 


Birthright of every soul, 
Man’s dream of his high goal, 
Through pain and tears coming to thy flower; 
The hope of all mankind, 
In freemen’s hearts enshrined, 
We hail with joy thy growing power. 


Fierce foes still bar thy way, 
Pawns of the tyrant’s sway, 
Set to destroy thy prophetic light; 
Their grim assaults shall fail, 
Armed wrong cannot prevail 
Against God’s fixed eternal right. 


Freedom, thy light divine 
: Shall never know decline; 
God hath predestined thy victory; 
He guards thee with his laws, 
His power defends thy cause, 
He wills to make the whole earth free. 
MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


Tune, St. Elizabeth (Crusader’s Hymn) 
No. 45 in Hymns of the Spirit, and 
No. 127 in Beacon Song and Service Book 


MOST UNUSUAL: According to a recent 
full-length illustrated feature news article 
in the mass circulation Hollywood Citizen- 
News, “the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles is probably the most unusual of all 
the churches in the city of Los Angeles. It 
is unusual in that although it is called a 
‘church’ some members don’t like to call it 
a church. It is unusual in that it does not 
teach a ‘Christian’ religion, yet it claims to 
teach Christ. It is unusual in that not only 
it claims to satisfy a person of great spirit- 
ual faith but also atheists and agnostics. It 
is unusual in that it has a “Church School’ 
but does not teach church. It is unusual in 
its membership of Jews, Negroes, Hindus, 
Japanese, Scotch, Irish, French, and other 
races, creeds and nationalities. It is also 
one of the oldest churches in Los Angeles.” 
The article, which included an interview 
with the minister, Rev. Stephen Hole 
Fritchman, was illustrated with two large 
photographs, one showing the quiet peace 
of the palm-shaded inner court, and one 
showing a children’s class in session. Mr. 
Fritchman’s own statement of the Unitarian 
position was quoted: “Unitarians honor the 
_ integrity of the individual mind and con- 
science. Any idea is heard in a Unitarian 
church, Many of the congregation may not 
agree with certain ideas brought forth by 
other members, but all members admire the 
effort expended in the reasoning.” 


Ra 


The new chapel and the remodeled parish house of the Unitarian Church in East- 
port, Maine, were dedicated recently at the same time as the installation of Rev. 
Thomas Henry Saunders, D. D., as minister. Taking part were, left to right, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the AUA; Rev. Reuel W. Beach of Ellsworth, 
executive secretary of the Maine Unitarian Association; Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, 
D. D., the new minister; Rev. Walter Evans Kellison, superintendent of the Universa- 
list churches of Maine; and Rev. Alfred J. N. Henriksen, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Augusta, Eastport Unitarians are proud of the fact that they erected a 
new chapel without resorting to a mortgage. 


SURPRISE PARTY: In their desire to ex- 
press their appreciation for the work of 
their minister, Rev. Robert Storer, the Con- 
gregation of the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester recently honored him with a 
surprise supper and a gift. Entertainment 
was served after the meal and everyone was 
reported to have had a good time. 


CURSE OF APATHY: Now being distrib- 
uted by the Unitarian church of Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, is a pocket-size reprint in two 
colors of “The Curse Is Apathy,” by Rev. 
Paul Franklin Bliss, minister of the church. 
Mr. Bliss gives thorough documentation to 
the assertion that standing by and watching 
the ills of society and of the world, without 
action of a personal and direct nature, is a 
sin, in the liberal calendar. 


MARY CRAWFORD CLARK: Mary Craw- 
ford Clark, wife of the late Murdock M. 
Clark, died at her son’s home (Wilder 
Clark) in Schumacher, Ontario, Canada, 
September 29, 1950. She lived for many 
years in both Winchendon and Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, and actively served both 
churches in each community. For many years 
she served as chairman of the hospitality 
committee for the May Meetings. She was, 
also, for many years on the board of the 
Children’s Mission to Children in Boston. 


UNITARIANS IN NEWS: Both the presi- 
dent and vice president of the Maine Press 
Association are Unitarians, the Register has 
learned. Roger Woodcock, publisher of the 
Sanford Tribune and Advocate is the new 
president; Gerald White, publisher of an- 
other Maine paper, ‘is the new vice president. 


AUY MEETINGS: October 28-29 was the 
date of an all-Canadian AUY meeting at 
Montreal which 47 attended. The North 
Hatley, Quebec Universalist Youth group 
took part in the conference, in addition to 
several AUY groups. The same week-end 
the Lake Erie Federation met in Youngs- 
town. . . . November meetings around the 
country were: Nov. 11-12, Southwest Chan- 
ning Foundation Seminar at Tulsa and the 
Southern Middle Atlantic Federation at 
Baltimore; Nov. 24-26, the Iowa-Nebraska 
Federation at Cedar Rapids and the Central 
Midwest High-schoolers’ Conference at St. 
Paul. In addition the nine federations in 
New England are active and holding meet- 
ings regularly. . . . Meetings planned for the 
Christmas holidays are the all-New England 
high school conference at Hopedale, Mass. 
and a Northwest Federation meeting at 
Portland Oregon. 


OPPOSES LOTTERY: A pre-election issue 
of The Christian Science Monitor called at- 
tention of its readers, in a front page article, 
to the opposition to a state lottery on the 
part of Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
quoted Dr. Eliot as follows: “Gambling 
under any and all circumstances seems to 
me ethically indefensible, but to have it 
legalized and actually conducted by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts would seem 
to me shocking and disastrous. I certainly 
hope the voters of Massachusetts can be 
trusted to reject any such proposal.” 


The inexhaustible perfectability of the 
universe gives meaning to immortality.— 
E, S. BRIGHTMAN. 
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Beacon Press books make the perfect 


remembrance at Christmas 


Informed studies on vital issues 


P rasmus 


Foot of Pride: 


The Pressure of Christendom on the People of Israel for 
1900 years By Malcolm Hay 


Says The Library Journal: “This is an excellent history of the doctrine 
of ‘anti-semitism’ from the earliest preachings of St. John Chrysostom 
down to the time of the setting up of the State of Israel. . . . Much has 
been written on different facets of this cancerous doctrine, but little 
has been done until now to show the earliest beginnings of anti-semitism 
and the repetitive appearance of the falsehoods which made the Jews 
a harrassed people in all the lands of the world. . . . This is a needed 
volume in every library.” 

The author writes as a Christian (he is one of Scotland’s most dis- 
tinguished Catholic laymen) . $3.75 


Story of American Protestantism 


By Andrew Landale Drummond 
Says The Library Journal: “A scholarly and well-documented attempt 


to explain American Protestantism in the light of its past. . . . This 
book is good American Protestant church history. . . . Excellent 
bibliography.” $6 


[NotE: First edition sold out; delivery early in 1951] 


Erasmus and Our Struggle for Peace 
By José Chapiro 


Never was there a more eloquent voice raised in the cause of world 
peace than the voice of Erasmus of Rotterdam. This book presents 
the first complete English translation from the original (Peace, Protests, 
1517) smce 1559 — and in modern idiom which makes the classic state- 
ment utterly contemporary. Here also is a lively study of Erasmus 
himself, based on wide research in several languages, and presenting 
him as a pacifist 500 years in advance of his age. $2.50 


Books of perpetual delight for childern 
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The Drama of Ancient Israel 
By John W. Flight 


Here, in this book, is one of the most stirring and dramatic true stories 
ever told. Many years went into the preparation of the manuscript. 
The findings of modern Biblical research and recent archaeology give 
us a new idea about the truth in the Palestine issue. Here is the story 
of the making of the nation that became Israel. $2.75 


From Long Ago and Many Lands 


Stories for Children told anew by Sophia L. Fahs 
Illustrated by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge’ 


“This is a most interesting and unusual book. ... . The stories collected 
from many different countries are those which represent a wide variety 
of cultures, races and religions and the thoughts of people long ago. 
They show men who often made mistakes but who experimented with 
a new way of life.” — Parents Magazine. 


“A fine anthology of stories to be read to children seyen to nine years old. . . . Designed 
to help children understand that they are part of a common brotherhood with roots in 
the past.” — Religious Book Club Bulletin. P $2.50 


Lambarene by Dr. Joy. 


The Animal World of 
Albert Schweitzer: 7 


Jungle Insights into Reverence for 
Life. Translated and edited by 
Charles R. Joy. With 11 full-page 
drawings by Richard Bartlett and 
11 full-page photographs taken at 


Schweitzer has written a 
great deal about animals and 
animal life, but most of his 
writings in this field have 
never been translated into 
English. Here is everything: 
from giant boa constrictors 
to traveler ants in the 
jungle which knows no 
peace. And here is the 
source of Schweitzer’s “rev- 
erence for life.” $3 


The Wit and Wisdom 
of | 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Edited by Maxwell Meyersohn 


This book is a rich vein of 
ore for the alert reader, the 
minister, the public speaker, 
the teacher. Here are the 
most expressive words of 
man whose principles have 
left their mark permanently 
on American, if not world, — 
history. $2 


Another Story, Please! 


By Vivian T. Pomeroy 
Illustrated by Richard Bartlett 


This book is a recommenda- 
tion of the Religious Book 
Club. Says the citation: 
“Stories for the seven to 
ten-year-old featuring the 
common incidents of every- 
day life with, sometimes, a 
moral which is never 
but is implied.” : 
This is one of the most at- 
tractive looking children’s 
books in the whole list. _ 
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’ Progress 


Classics of Religious Devotion 
By Henry J. Cadbury, Beryl D. Cohon, Frederick M. 


Eliot, Perry Miller, Willard L. Sperry, and John Wild 


From St. Augustine to Albert Schweitzer, great minds in all ages have 
grappled with the same basic problems. In this book six distinguished 
scholars show how some of these thinkers can help modern man under- 
stand the deepest problems of all time. Discussed are the Confessions of 
Augustine; the Guide to the Perplexed of Maimonides; the Imitation of 
Christ of a Kempis; Pilgrim’s Progress by John Bunyan; the Journal of 
John Woolman; and Out of My Life and Thought by Schweitzer. $2 


The Fountain of Life: 


A Literary Anthology of the Bible 
Edited by A. G. Prys-Jones 


This is a choice collection of prose and verse selections from the King 
James version. 


Says Dr. Frederick ‘viay Eliot, president of The American Unitarian 
Association: “I have found The Fountain of Life of immediate and 
practical value. It is a most admirable anthology of the loveliest and 
most inspiring passages in the Bible. It is easily carried in the pocket.” 

$1.75 


The Word to Jesus 


in Cadence Aramaean but in Accents Divine 


By Jacob Trapp 


Inspired by a dazzling realization of the possibilities for wisdom, love, 
brotherhood, for heroism, understanding and creativity in the soul of 
man, Jacob Trapp here presents a book of meditations expressed in the 
best poetic tradition of the world’s great mystics. 

Here the earnest reader will gain new insights into the great lessons of 
Jessus and will find the cadence and delight of beauty in language at the 
same time. $1.75 


Progress Is Unorthodox By Fred 1. [Cairns 


Spot-illustration in pen-and-ink by Ronald Murray 


From the foreword by M. C. Otto: “This book has been long overdue. 
The story it tells is of enormous human significance —and it is told 
with power. The author has facts at his command, lots of ‘them. But 
he not only knows: he feels. He writes with passion. What he relates 
is truth stranger than fiction, truth profounder than any mere recital 
of factual details. . . . He is distinctly not an iconoclast. He finds 
dogma bad not because of what it declares, but because it is imposed. 
He objects to orthodoxy not because of its creed, but because it blocks 
the expansion of the human spirit.” $2.50 


Apostle of Liberty: Starr King in California 
By Arnold Crompton 


Here is a story which has never been told adequately, although historians 
everywhere agree that Starr King, almost single-handed, saved a great 
state for the Union. The book is written by a sensitive and competent 
investigator who has devoted years to the study. $1.75 


A Unitarian States His Case 
By Robert W. Sonen 


Here is a book which presents a very lively “sampling of Unitarian 
thought.” as the author modestly puts it. The reader will find his 
mind in action and his imagination piqued as he follows the incisive 
reasoning of one of the most popular Unitarian ministers in the South- 
west. $2 


The Bible and Christianity 


THE DRAMA OF ANCIENT ISRAEL. 
By John W. Flight. $2.75 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 
Compiled by J. S. Nollen; calligraphy by 
Edward A. Karr. Single copies $1 

Per dozen $10 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES IN 
WOODCUT. Compiled by Helen Slocum 
Estabrook. $7.50 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS 
IN WOODCUT. Compiled by Susan Nichols 
Pulsifer. $7.50 
Both preceding two books, boxed set $15 


CHRISTIANITY: How It Came to Us; 
What It Is; What It Might Be. By Charles 
E. Park. $1.75 


Studies in Freedom and Power 


CORNERSTONES OF RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM IN AMERICA. Edited by 
Joseph L. Blau. $3 


AMERICAN TRADITION IN 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION. By R 


Freeman Butts. $3 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Henry Wilder 
Foote. $1.25 
ESSAYS ON FREEDOM AND POWER. 
By Lord Acton. $5 
AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC 
POWER. By Paul Blanshard. $3.50 
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BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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AT NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CONFER- 
ENCE: Shown here among the gnarled and 
twisted trees of California’s Monterey Penin- 
sula is the American Unitarian Youth section 
of the Stebbins Institute, held at Asilomar 
conference grounds August 20 to 27. The 
total attendance at the Institute was 150. The 
Rev. Harry C. Meserve gave the morning 
theme talks and these were followed by iwo 
class hours devoted to Unitarianism, reti- 
gious education, adult education, youth 
work and churchmanship. “Outsiders” on the 
faculty were the Rev. Brainard Gibbons, 
Universalist minister of Wausau, Wisconsin 
and Miss Edna Acheson, Director of R. E., 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago. Califor- 
nians on the faculty were the Rev. Josiah 


The Meadville 
Theological Schoo! 


7 Founded in +1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of | 
$1875.00 for three ycars of study. 


President: WaLLACcE W. Rossins 


5701 WooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
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NGROSSING! 
BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 


eG “> tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
ins grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
(o a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
m4 pository, such a book adds beauty and 
a dignity to your church. 

¢ Engrossed designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send a our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHY BOSTON, MASSACHUSETT' 
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Bartlett, Dean of the Starr King School for 
the Ministry, Frank Ricker, Regional Direc- 
tor, John Brokenshire, San Jose, and Dr. 


Thomas J. Mahan, San Francisco State Col- | 


lege. The Women’s Alliance and the AUY 
held aclditional sessions in the afternoon. The 
smiles on the faces of the young people sug- 
gest what reports have confirmed, namely, 
that the week of instruction and recreation 
at Asilomar left the delegates happy and 
contented. In dead center in the front row 
is Marion Young, AUY Council member, and 


in the second row more or less peeking out 


from hehind the boy wearing the dark 
jacket is Sam Wright, dean of the youth 
section. 


DEADLINE EXTENDED! 


“What the Unitarian Christian Heritage 
Means to Me” 


Essay Contest Sponsored by the Unitarian 
Christian Fellowship in Observance of 
the 125th Anniversary 


RULES 


1. All entrants must be between the ages of 14 
and 25 years and the members of affiliated 
(AUA) churches or AUY groups. 


2. Each contestant must write name, age, 
church and address on a separate sheet of 
paper which can be readily detached before 
essays are read by the judges. 


3. All essays must not exceed 1000 words and 
should be typed, double-spaced or written in ink. 


4. All entries must be received at 102 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass., postmarked not later 
than midnight Friday, December 15th and will 
become the property of the Unitarian Christian 
Fellowship. 

Entries will be judged on the basis of apt- 
ness, sincerity, and originality of thought and 
the decision of the judges shall be final. 


ot 


If any further information is required, the fol- 
lowing members of the contest committee may 
be consulted: Rev. Lawrence Marvin Jaffa, P. O. 
Box. No. 85, Pembroke, Mass.; Rev. Paul Har- 
mon Chapman, Greenfield, Mass.; ; or Rev. Clay- 
ton Brooks Hale, Second Church. Boston, Mass. 


Winning essays will be featured at Jan. 
1951 meeting) of the Fellowship. 


FIRST aati A $50—SECOND PRIZE $30 
or Scholarsh for AUY Week at Star 
Island (or any comparable Unitarian 
Youth Conference)—THIRD PRIZE $20 
or Scholarship for one week at Rowe 
Camp (or any comparable Unitarian 
Youth Conference). 
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NEWS ITEM from 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


American public opinion, mainly iM 


through the medium of the press, is 
growing more anxious about the prob- 
lems of alcoholism, but the problem 
drinkers who may become alcoholics 
are not getting enough attention. 


This was brought out by the Rev. — 


John W. Keogh, president of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America, at its seventy-eighth annual 
convention. 


Father Keogh said there are 
1,000,000 alcoholics, 750,000 of 
them men, in the country today. 
But, he added, they are a minority 
in the total drinking problem. He 
said there are 3,000,000 problem 
drinkers who are close to becom- 
ing alcoholics, ‘and 40,000,000 
drinkers altogether over the age 
of 16. 


Traffic deaths due to drunkenness 
are higher this year than ever before, 
Father Keogh said. He said drunken 
driving was particularly prevalent 
among youths, 


Expressing particular concern 
with the problem of women al- 
coholics,,Father Keogh said that it 


is difficult to get correct figures | 
on their number. He said that the | 


police have a great reluctance to 
arrest drunken women and that 
authorities cannot draw an exact 
picture of the situation. 


Father Keogh said that his 
group, which has 75,000 members 
in 106 affiliate organizations 
througout the country, does not 
advocate prohibition. He praised 
the work of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union and Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 


To which one might add, If the use 


is so apt to lead to the abuse, why — 


not avoid the use? 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


GOWNS 


¢Pulpit and Choirs 
Headquarters for — 


RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


